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| paseo hacia is a many splendored land, noted for many things and 
many places. Perhaps it is best known for fertile farm valleys and rugged 
mountain ridges, for modern highways and productive factories, steel and 
coal, timber and wild turkeys. But visitors from north, east, west and south 
are always amazed at the abundance of scenic beauty and wilderness-type 
areas contained within our heavy populated, cultivated and industrialized state. 

No traveler who has seen the view on this month’s cover can leave 
Pennsylvania without being pleasantly surprised and somewhat awe-struck. 
For no part of Pennsylvania is quite like the “grand canyon country” of 
Tioga County. In fact, few other parts of America can equal it for natural 
beauty. Here in the mountainous northcentral section of the Keystone State _ 
is a rugged valley 50 miles long and 1,000 feet deep. If the story revealed in 
the rock formations that rim this gorge have been rightly read and interpreted, 
there was a time when the surface of the Allegheny Plateau presented a 
radically different appearance than it does today. But earthquakes, floods, 
frost and the erosion of the ages have created a wonderful transformation. It 
has taken at least 25,000 years—but for 20th century tourists, it has well been 
worth the wait. 

It all started with Pine Creek which flows majestically down through the 
Canyon to offer trout and bass fishing in a “far West” setting. More than 
300,000 acres of forest surrounding the gorge provide ideal opportunities for 
hunting and hiking, camping and exploring. Leonard Harrison State Park 
and Colton Point State Park face each other across the canyon’s rim. 

Here is the home of unexcelled scenic beauty and natural wonder. Only a 
few minutes drive from Wellsboro, Pennsylvania's Grand Canyon represents 
the best in outdoor recreation. In June when the mountain laurel blooms, the 
area is the scene of festival fun and adventure as Wellsboro’s Laurel Festival 
salutes the State Flower. Earlier, large yellow rafts have dotted the rushing 
waters of Pine Creek as Red McCarthy, the “King of the Canyon,” guides 
scout groups and anglers down through the white-water. And in autumn, 
the flaming foliage of hardwoods colors the canyon with breath-taking beauty 
—an open invitation for every outdoorsman and woman to take advantage of 
a real Pennsylvania Paradise. 
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Sign Reading— 
A Lost Art 


. Can you name three mammals 
that eat bark? 


. How can ruffed grouse tracks be 
distinguished from those of the 
ringneck pheasant P 

. What signs do woodcock leave 
on their feeding grounds? 

. Are the footprints of deer and 
elk similar? 

. Overturned rocks, shattered logs 
and stumps, and clawmarked 
trees indicate the presence of 
what mammal? 

. Does any other mammal rub 
trees like a buck whitetail P 

- How can the ruffed grouse’s 
drumming log be distinguished 
from any other log in the forest? 

. What rodent commonly leaves 
heaps of pine cone scales at his 
favorite feeding spots? 


F THERE was one field in which 
the woodsmen of yesteryear ex- 
celled it was the art of reading tracks 
and sign. Men who lived in the wilder- 
ness had to be experts. With them, 
knowing the whereabouts of game, 
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furbearers, and Indians was often a 
matter of life or death. 

In this day and age reading sign is 
a far less serious business and, except 
for such primitive areas as the Cana- 
dian bush and the Southern Appalach- 
ians, it is practically a lost art. Never- 
theless, even in 1960 backwoods 
sleuthing can be a useful accomplish- 
ment. Many a fruitless hunting trip 
could have been turned to better ac- 
count by a little pre-season scouting 
for signs of game. And setting out a 
trapline without a preliminary survey 
would be ridiculous. Furthermore, 
snooping around the woods looking 
for evidence of wildlife activity can 
be loads of fun, an enjoyable hobby 
that can add spice to an otherwise 
uneventful day in the woods. 

While it is true that sign reading 
can be learned only through experi- 
ence, even the city dweller can acquire 
a useful degree of proficiency. The 
main thing is to be everlastingly ob- 
servant; never pass up an opportunity 
to add to your knowledge. A robin 
taking a dust bath in your garden will 
be a start. Have a closer look at his 
“dust bowl” and tracks and compare 
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them in your imagination to those 
made by a grouse or a turkey. A rab- 
bit brazenly feeds upon your shrub- 
bery. Examine the damage carefully 
so that you can identify it with cer- 
tainty among similar sign left by mice, 
deer, or beavers. In agricultural coun- 
“g you can find tracks and droppings 
of sheep and cattle. Compare them 
with those of deer. Gray squirrels in 
city parks build the same leaf nests 
and open nuts in the same manner as 
their wild cousins. Study their tech- 
niques. Keep at it. What you learn in 
your own backyard you won't have 
to learn in the woods. 

The following descriptions and 
paige will usually suffice to iden- 
tify and interpret most game animal 
and game bird signs seen in Pennsy]l- 
vania in autumn. Because of space 
limitations information on predators 
and fur-bearers, including the rac- 
coon, have been omitted. They will be 
discussed in a later article. Tracks, too, 
have been treated only briefly, as 
they were dealt with in a similar 
article in the January, 1958, issue of 
GAME NEWS. 


Deer — Heart-shaped prints. Elk 
footprints are larger, with a tendency 
to be rounder, those of sheep and pig 
are shaped differently. Beds in snow 
show imprint of body, on bare forest 
floor merely a patch of flattened leaves. 
Browsed twigs usually have a pinched 
appearance, not cleanly cut, due to 
lack of incisor teeth. In pawing for 
feed deer commonly overturn large 
patches of fallen leaves, feet punch 
numerous holes in soft duff. Turkeys 
scratch much cleaner. Rutting buck 
paws ground clear of leaves, but in a 
neat, somewhat circular patch, rather 
than an irregular patch like the tur- 
key’s. Droppings consist of 100 or 
more ont ard pellets. In summer- 


time they are frequently more con- 


fluent. Buck rubs are generally less 
than four feet high; elk rubs com- 
monly reach seven feet. 


Bear—Tracks are seldom clear, but 
are the only animals that make such 
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broad, smooth impressions. Droppings 
are extremely variable, but in autumn 
when mast is principal feed they are 
nearly fluid. Broken berry bushes, 
broken tops in oak trees, clawed apple 
trees, overturned rocks, stumps and 
logs ripped apart are signs of feedin 
bears. “Bear trees” are usually clawe 
and bitten by different individuals. 
The black bear is a wanderer and 
most signs merely indicate that bears 
“have been here. 


Rabbit — Typical cottontail tracks 
are shown in figure 3. Snowshoe tracks 
are much larger and, in winter, much 
broader. Droppings are round, some- 
what flattened “pills” (compared with 
those of deer). Forms or “squats” are 
bare depressions scratched in ground 
in grass, beneath briars, etc. Fre- 
quently, especially in woods, rabbit 
merely squats on dead leaves or in 
hollow stump. In browsing, rabbit 
cuts off twigs cleanly. Eats bark, espe- 
cially in winter. Size of tooth marks 
is a good identifying feature. Mice do 
considerable barking, but tooth marks 
are smaller, generally bark roots and 
make discerning tunnels or trails. Por- 
cupines eat bark, too, but usually 
beech or evergreens, which other ro- 
dents don’t seem to favor. Often bark 
trees at considerable distance above 
ground. Beavers leave very large tooth 
marks, usually bark trees near water. 
Generally there is other beaver sign 
nearby. 

Gray Squirrel—Footprints of hind 
feet widespread, forefeet usually 
paired. Leaf nests and den trees are 
conspicuous. In squirrel country holes 
in trees are often enlarged by chew- 
ing. Nut shell fragments are left on 
stumps, etc. Do not confuse with red 
squirrel or chipmunk sign. Corn is cut 
from stalks and dragged into forests, 
where cobs and husks remain. Squir- 
rels eat germ from corn, discard re- 
mainder of the grain. Piles of pine 
cone scales or tulip tree seed scales, 
and partially eaten mushrooms are 
usually red squirrel sign. Both red and 
gray squirrels dig small, shallow holes 
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to unearth buried food — grays be- 
neath hardwood trees, reds under 
conifers, as a rule. The latter often 
excavate quite extensive tunnels. 


Wild Turkey — Tracks are easily 
identified by size. Scratchings, the 
most obvious sign, are irregular, some- 
times encircle the bases of trees, some- 
times in windrow form, sometimes in 
“V” shape. Crows churn up large 
areas of leaves, but: don’t scratch as 
cleanly as turkeys. Solid droppings 
4” in diameter, 1-3%” long; some more 
fluid. Usually one end is white. Shed 
feathers in the vicinity often provide 
clue to identity. 


Ruffed Grouse — Tracks between 
ringneck and quail in size, close to- 
gether, toes proportionately thicker. 
Scratchings are insignificant compared 
to those of the turkey. Droppings are 
firm, fibrous, %” in diameter, %-1%” 
long, one end white or pale, often de- 
posited in heads where grouse have 
roosted on ground or snow beneath 
laurel or at base of trees or stumps. 
Drumming logs can be identified by a 
worn spot where bird drums, heaps 
of droppings. Grouse dust a great deal 
in woldiend clearings and dirt roads. 
Tracks and shed feathers are usually 
found about such places. 


Ringneck Pheasant — Tracks are 
larger, slimmer than grouse’s: Drop- 
pings are not usually conspicuous ex- 
cept around roosting places. Birds 
often roost in thick stands of alfalfa, 
clover, etc. Crowing of cocks in spring 
and early summer reveals numbers 
and location of birds. 








Bobwhite — Tracks are small and 
dainty. Birds roost in fence-corners, 
honeysuckle, etc., and, in bad weather, 
close to barns, outbuildings. Coveys 
—- : circle. Roosts — identi- 

e arge quantity of droppings, 
port » aoa eather. Whistle 
of male birds in spring and summer, 
and rallying call any time of year is 
good indication of presence of quail. 


Woodcock — Most obvious wood- 
cock signs are the borings in soft 
earth made by the birds in search of 
earthworms, and the “whitewash” 
splashed on the ground. Look for 
these birds beneath alders, birches, 
hawthorns, etc., depending on locality. 
Breeding males can be located in 
spring by listening for flight songs in 
early evening. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


1. Cottontails, beavers, meadow 
mice, porcupines, snowshoe rab- 
bits—take your choice. 

2. The grouse’s toes are propor- 
tionately thicker and the print 
is smaller. 

. Holes in the mud made by their 
bills. Also white, liquid droppings. 

. Yes although elk tracks average 
a good deal larger. 

. The black bear. 

. Yes. All deer, including elk and 
moose, rub trees in the fall. 

. There is generally a well worn 
spot where the bird stands to 
drum, and an abundance of drop- 
pings on and beside the log. 

8. The red squirrel, 
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Law-Abiding Sportsmen Recognize 
The Value and Need for Constant Vigil... 


The Game Protector 
Can Search Your Car 


By John Sullivan 
Deputy Attorney General 
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W HEN youre driving through 
game country on a fine fall day, 
and you see up ahead a Game Pro- 
tector road block, do you have to stop? 

Do you have to let them open the 
rear compartment of your car? You 
know, personally, that you don’t have 
any illegally killed game there. But 
you could, perhaps, have a bottle or 
two of Canadian that never felt the 
kiss of a Pennsylvania tax stamp. That 
could be embarrassing, even costly, 
if you're on your way home from a trip 
across the border. 

The situation calls for quick deci- 
sion. Will you stand fast on your Con- 
stitutional rights and refuse to open 
up? Or will you let the man in uni- 
form go ahead, on the basis that he 
isn’t interested in bottles anyway—at 
least not officially? 

As a free American citizen you know 
your rights. One of them is the guar- 
antee against unreasonable searches 
and seizures. You may feel that you 
owe it to the Spirit of "76 to rebel 
against any invasion of that right. 

Where do you stand? 

We start with the original and fairly 
simple proposition that no one can 
search your car without permission 
unless he is given, somewhere, a legal 
right to make the search. 

The Game Protector who stops you 
on the highway has only the authority 
which the Game Law gives him. We 
have to look there first to see by what 
authority he interferes with our pri- 
vate affairs. 

Section 214(h) of the Game Law 
authorizes game protectors: 


“to stop and inspect or search at 
any time, without warrant, any 
vehicle or conveyance, and its oc- 
cupants or contents, any time or 
place within this Commonwealth; 
Provided, however, such officer 
shall be in uniform and display 
his badge or other insignia of 
identification and shall state to 
the person in charge of said ve- 
hicle or conveyance the purpose 
of the inspection or search; .. .” 
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Pretty broad, you may say. And you 
ask yourself—can they do this to me? 

The Pennsylvania Superior Court 
says they can. Moreover the Supreme 
Court of the United States, by refus- 
ing to review the decision, has in effect 
sustained the Pennsylvania court’s 
position. 

The case which settled the question 
in Pennsylvania is Commonwealth v. 
Rhone, Appellant, 174 Pa. Super. Ct. 
166, 1953. This was an appeal from a 
judgment in Northumberland County 
Common Pleas Court. The defendant, 
George W. Rhone, acted as his own 
counsel, or, as the lawyers put it, in 
propria persona. 


The information lodged with the 
justice of the peace charged that the 
defendant “wilfully and unlawfully 
did resist inspection by officers whose 
duty it is to enforce the game laws of 
the Com. of Pa. in that he did then 
and there refuse to open the trunk of 
an automobile, said automobile oper- 
ated by the defendant, upon demand 
by said officers.” 


The Court found that on November 
1, 1951, the district game protector 
had established a series of road checks 
in northern Northumberland County. 
Rhone, who was driving with his wife, 
permitted his gun and hunting license 
to be examined, but “refused to open 
the rear compartment of the automo- 
bile despite repeated requests of two 
deputy game protectors as well as the 
district game protector. 


“Appellant claimed his wife was the 
owner of the vehicle and had the key 
to the rear compartment in her posses- 
sion,” the Court said. “She also re- 
fused to comply with the repeated 
requests of the officers to open the 
rear compartment and was told by her 
husband not to give the key to the 
district game protector.” 


Rhone claimed that “his refusal to 
comply with the request of the officers, 
unaccompanied by force, menace or 
threats of violence,” did not violate 
Section 1207 of the Game Law. 


This section provides that: 

“Any person who by force, 
menace, threat or in any manner 
resists inspection or arrest for vio- 
lation of any of the provisions of 
this act, .. . or interferes with any 
officer of the Commonwealth in 
the performance of his duty under 
the provisions of this act, shall, 
upon conviction, be sentenced to 
pay a fine of one hundred dollars 
and costs of prosecution. .. .” 

This, the Court emphasized, pro- 
hibited resistance “in any manner.” 

“The wilful and repeated refusal of 
the appellant to open the rear com- 
partment of the automobile and his 
refusal to allow his wife to surrender 
the key of the compartment to the dis- 
trict game protector and his deputies 
constitutes resistance to inspection 
within the meaning of Section 1207 of 
the Game Law,” said the Court. 

You will note, of course, that the 


Court did not discuss the question of 
constitutional rights. But there are a 
good many decisions which indicate 
why the courts are not likely to upset 
the law. 

To begin, it should be kept in mind 
that the Fourth and Fifth Amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution, 
prohibiting unreasonable searches and 
seizures, do not restrict the power of 
the States, but operate solely on 
the Federal Government and Federal 
courts. (Commonwealth v. Ryan, 21 
D. & C. 457.) However, the same guar- 
antee is contained in Article I, Sec- 
tion 8 of the Pennsylvania Constitu- 
tion, and this has been held to affirm 
the common law. (Commonwealth v. 
Van Leer, 75 D. & C. 404.) 

What is “unreasonable” in search 
and seizure is left to judicial determi- 
nation. (Commonwealth v. Dugan, 
143 Pa. Super. 383.) And this is ex- 
actly what one Pennsylvania lower 


ILLEGALLY KILLED DEER were discovered in a car check in Pike County. Four men 
seized in connection with the pre-season killing paid fines totalling $620. Without authority 
to search this car, it would have been impossible to apprehend the violators before they 


escaped justice. 
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court has done in upholding the sec- 
tion we are discussing—Section 214(h) 
of the Game Law. 

The constitutional issue was squarel 
raised, and just as squarely pli 9 
in the Clinton County case of Com- 
monwealth v. Butler, 40 D. & C. 358 
(1940). In that case the defendant re- 
fused to permit game protectors to 
inspect his car without a search war- 
rant. Judge Hipple in his opinion 
found the requirements of the Game 
Law Sesunah ie, and not in contra- 
vention of Article 1, Section 8, of the 
Pennsylvania Constitution, stating in 

art: 

' “The term ‘unreasonable’ showed an 
intent on the part of the framers of 
the Constitution to leave the definition 
as a term flexible, so as to meet the 
changing habits, conditions and views 
of society. For instance, it would be 
impossible to obtain a search warrant 
for a fleeing automobile, but the right 
to search such vehicles must neces- 
sarily be deemed reasonable. 

“The constitutional provision as to 
searches and seizures is quite distin- 
guishable in its application to indi- 
viduals, their habitations and business 
places, on the one hand, and to motor 
vehicles on the other, because the 
rights in one case are entirely inde- 
pendent of government and in the 
other are derived wholly from the 
State.” 

In addition to his ruling on the con- 
stitutional issue, Judge Hipple’s opin- 
ion made the further point that the 
State has a special interest in searches 
for illegal game because of the State’s 
ownership of wild game as a natural 
resource. 

So, if you see a man in uniform 
ahead, waving you down, chalk up 
the inconvenience as your contribu- 
tion to better hunting through better 
law enforcement. The buck you save 
from the poacher may be your own, 
next year. 
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SPECIAL NOTE 


The only limitation upon 
the game protector’s right to 
search is that there must be 
some reason to believe that the 
vehicle may contain contra- 
band. The matter was dis- 
cussed by Attorney General 
Anne X. Alpern in an opinion 
given to Pennsylvania State 
Police Commissioner Frank 
G. McCartney on June 29, 
1960. Thus a general stopping 
of automobiles on the high- 
way, on the chance that a crim- 
inal might be apprehended or 
contraband discovered, would 
be unconstitutional. But a 
search such as that provided 
for in the Game Law, where 
the officers are looking for 
specific items of illegal game 
under circumstances or in lo- 
cations where such illegal game 
is likely to be carried, would 
be legal. 

“Our conclusion is also con- 
sistent with the various stat- 
utes of the Commonwealth 
which authorize searches and 
arrests without a warrant in 
specifically defined areas,” the 
Attorney General’s opinion 
stated. “It is significant that 
these statutes permit such ac- 
tion only when there is good 
reason to believe that the law 
has been violated or when a 
violation of the law has been 
witnessed by the officer. The 
purpose of this condition is to 
confine the authority of officers 
within the bounds of the cited 
constitutional provisions.” 
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An Eye-Witness Account of 
A Famous but Extinct Animal... 


| Saw a 
Pennsylvania Panther 


By Laun 


M* Grandfather Jacob C. Smith, 
who was born in 1832 and reared 
in the vicinity of Curwensville and 
Clearfield, often told us about the last 
panther he shot. He said it measured 
nine feet and, so far as he knew, was 
the last panther shot in the state. He 
ange ef told us where, and when, 

e shot that panther, but that infor- 
mation has faded from my memory, 
if he did tell us. It must have been in 
Clearfield County, for he lived in that 
county all his life. 

My father, William Harrison Smith, 
born in 1859, was but a mere lad of 
fifteen in the early 1870’s when he ac- 
companied the famous old hunter, 
Hugh Kelly, to what was then known 
as The Greenwoods for the purpose 
of hunting and trapping during the 





LAUN C. SMITH is a retired 
school teacher, for nearly 30 years 
head of the math department in the 


Waynesboro High School. He was 


born in DuBois, reared in Luthers- 
burg, and spent several summers on 
timber jobs, one on Mosquito Creek 
for Jesse Lines and one on the John 
E. DuBois job along Dent’s Run, 
Elk County, working under Woody 
Kelly. Two articles in the February, 
1960, issue of “Game News” com- 
bined to recall these memories of 
a hunting trip in Clearfield County 
more than 53 years ago—the fall of 
1906 to be exact. 
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winter months. Hugh Kelly was the 
father of Woody Kelly, a member of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
when he, together with Game Com- 
missioner Kalfbus, was killed on a 
railroad — near Warren. 

Though my father hunted in that 
wild territory in those early days I 
never heard him say that he had killed, 
or even shot at, a panther, though he 
did say that Hugh Kelly had killed 
many panthers. 

Hence, in the fall of 1906 when I 
went down the West Branch of the 
Susquehanna River to Surveyor to 
teach my first term of school in the 
little one-room Bald Hill School of 
Girard Township I was under the im- 
pression that the panther had become 
extinct in Pennsylvania before I was 
born. 

It was my good fortune that I se- 
cured room and board at the home of 
Isaiah Jury, a member of the Board 
of Education of Girard Township, and 
a hunter and raft pilot in his younger 
days. At that time he must have been 
near sixty years of age. He had the 
most beautiful iron-gray hair, and 
beard, that I have ever seen on a man. 

Isaiah Jury made it his business to 
see that the eighteen-year-old bo 
who had come to teach the Bald Hi 
School did not suffer from homesick- 
ness. He showed me where the black 
and gray squirrels were, and where 
I could find grouse and rabbits. He 
took me to shooting matches that fall, 
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and one night we went gigging in the 
river. There, under flaming torches, 
he taught me how to hit my fish by 
aiming at its tail. 

Wheri the deer season opened in 
late November, or early December, 
we left the house one Saturday morn- 
ing long before daylight and traveled, 
via Le Contes Mills, to the fork of 
Deer Creek and Little Deer Creek. 
Near this fork lived a brother of Isaiah 
gee think Curtis was his name. 

e stabled our team of horses in the 
brother’s barn and proceeded up Deer 
Creek on foot. 

As we traveled up Big Basin I shot 
at, and missed, a big buck. i spent the 
next four or five hours following him 
across White Oak Flat. When he en- 
tered a stand of tall virgin pines I 
gave up the chase and returned to Mr. 
Jury in Big Basin. 

Before I found my companion it 
began to snow. It came down in heavy, 
moist flakes and the ground was cov- 
ered in a short while. 

When we had finished eating our 
delayed lunch we decided to go up- 
stream as far as Little Basin. As we 
passed a spring of clear, cold water 
we stopped to get a drink. By that 
time the snow was about four inches 
deep. 

It was probably a half-hour. later 
that we returned from Little Basin and 
again stopped at this spring. By this 
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time the snow was about twice as deep 
as it had been when we went up the 
valley, but it had now stopped snow- 
ing. 

While we stood there we noticed 
tracks crossing our path about ten 
feet below us. When we discovered 
that they were very fresh bear tracks 
we scanned the white expanse of hill- 
side to try to locate the bear but we 
were unable to sight him. A small 
sapling, which the bear had rubbed 
against, had been pushed down be- 
tween other saplings. When this sud- 
denly snapped back into erect position 
we both nearly had heart failure! 


We decided against trying to follow 
the bear because it was getting late, 
so we started back toward the broth- 
er’s farm. The path we followed looked 
like an old logging road that had been 
narrowed by new growth. As we 
walked Mr. Jury told me that we 
would pass the remains of buildings 
which, many years before, had been 
the home of a Frenchman. For many 
years I could remember the name of 
that Frenchman, but it eludes me now. 


On one side of the road Mr. Jury 
showed me old, old apple trees that 
were slowly being choked out by new 
growth, which already dwarfed the 
apple trees. It was once an apple 
orchard. 


“When we turn that bend up 
ahead,” said Mr. i , “we will be 
able to see the old log buildings, if 
they are still standing. It has been at 
least twenty years since they were 
last lived in, and they seemed ready 
to fall down then.” 


Sure enough, as we came around 
that bend in the road, we could see a 
small, story-and-a-haif log barn with 
the gable end facing the road. The 
door on the mow of the barn was 
open, or had dropped off. The bot- 
tom of that door was probably nine, 
or ten, feet from the ground. 


As we both watched, a huge cat 
jumped from this door to the ground. 
It seemed that the tail of this animal 
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was just leaving the door as the front 
feet touched the ground. 

As the animal made long, graceful 
bounds out the road Mr. Jury forgot 
that he had a Winchester .38 repeater 
in his hands. He waved his gun and 
shouted “A catamount! A catamount!” 

I was slightly behind but I rushed 
up beside him and raised my single- 
shot Remington .44 just as the cat 
went down a dip where the road 
crossed a small stream. I shot as the 
cat landed on the opposite bank. The 
bullet must have passed to the left of 
the cat and hit the bank in front of 
him in such a way as to throw dirt in 
his face. 

We had our last view of this mon- 
strous cat as he was jumping high 
over the rhododendrons at the right 
of the road, but his body was still 
parallel with the road. He simply 
jumped at right angles while his nose 
was still pointing down the road. 

There was not the slightest doubt in 
the mind of either Isaiah Jury, or my- 
self, that we had seen a panther. He 
admitted that his cry of “Catamount” 
was a reflex, but wrong, for this cat 
would weigh between one hundred 
and one hundred fifty pounds and its 
tail was about three or four feet long. 
However, because of the fear of ridi- 
cule, he cautioned me against telling 
anyone that we had seen a panther. 
He, too, had thought that panthers 
had been exterminated in Pennsyl- 
vania many years before. 

We did, however, tell the story 
when we returned home that evening, 
and I told it in my home in Taylor- 

‘town, near Luthersburg, when I went 
home for the Christmas vacation. The 
two daughters of Isaiah Jury still live 
in Clearfield. It may be that one, or 
both, would remember that story. 

In his article "Pioneers and Pan- 
thers” in the February, 1960, issue of 
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Pennsylvania Game News J. Herbert 
Walker credits a writer in the Renova 
Record as saying that he had seen a 
panther on Kettle Creek in 1923. He 
also writes of Ernest H. Grove, of 
Felton, seeing a panther as late as 
1940 or 1941. 

On his map “God’s Country, Penn- 
sylvania’s Last Frontier,” Samuel A. 
King of DuBois, marks a place along 
Medix Run with this notation: “Pan- 
thers lived here as late as 1892.” One 
was actually killed at this place and 
the bounty collected for it, according 
to Mr. King. The spot marked on this 
map is about eight miles, through the 
wilderness, from where Isaiah Jury 
and I saw our panther, and the time 
is just fourteen years earlier. 

The outer edge of the Curtis-Wright 
area is about four miles from the spot 
where we saw our panther. And the 
Curtis-Wright area now covers the 
spot where Jesse Lines’ lumber camp 
was, and where I worked fifty-five 
years ago this summer. 

Since reading those articles in Penn- 
sylvania Game News and the nota- 
tion on the King map, I have less 
fear in telling this story now than I 
had in 1906. (Ike Harbaugh please 
take note. ) 
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Every Real Grouse Hunter 
Has Fond Memories of .. . 





Empty Shells 


(First of a Series) 


By George Bird Evans 
Illustrated by the Author 


I 

FOR more than twenty-seven years 

I kept a gun diary whose pages, 
like the empty shells I have left be- 
hind me, are bits of golden days with 
their chances made or lost. It began 
as a record of hits and misses and the 
number of birds moved. Since dog 
work is such an exciting part of upland 
shooting it seemed important to men- 
tion performances of certain dogs and 
include a few rough sketches. Recently 
I have been noting crop contents of 
grouse, sex (verified upon cleaning) 
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and whether they are adults or year- 
lings. 

Particular experiences glow in retro- 
spect like a scattering of wet maple 
leaves in an abandoned lane in Octo- 
ber. But other days buried in inter- 
vening years come to life as I turn a 
page spotted with gun oil: markings 
of individual birds, the way they fell 
or didn’t fall, the coverts they were 
in. As I read some of my early notes 
I feel there is a stirring not unlike the 
movement of a tail up under the pines 
where Old Blue sleeps a deeper sleep 
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than when he dreamed and twitched 
his paws before the fire. 

In these notes all the Old Hemlock 
setters will range the fall woods as 
long as I have eyes to read. I find it 
is often the usual day’s shooting and 
dog work rather than the exceptional 
that seems best; not just the spectac- 
ular performance of that “wonder 
dog” that was worth noting but the 
trying times he and I went through to 
make him that way. Over these sea- 
sons gunning in several states there 
is a pattern of bird fluctuations in 
some coverts, a record of other areas 
that always seem good. I find evidence 
of rerabygeat ic | struggle with my 
shooting, or perhaps a passing men- 
tion of a sun that sank tone ago be- 
yond a purple ridge as I plodded that 
last mile to the station wagon with an 
empty game pocket—bone-tired but 
happy behind a weary setter. For what 
they may hold for you, here are some 
pages—a few time-yellowed and like 
most everything of mine, embellished 
with stray dog hairs. 


Thursday, 5 November, ’47 


A crisp day with snow on the ground 
and an ice cap frosting the top of 
Spring Branch Mountain like an old 
man with white hair. I was using 
young Ruff solo—our first Thanksgiving 
hunt together—and we had moved a 
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grouse from some brush piles that re- 
tained their desiccated leaves, a long 
shot I had missed. 

Two more birds, another miss, and 
at last a good right-crossing chance. 
The bird tumbled and lay richl 
brown against the snow with a spread- 
ing accent of red. Ruff was on it with- 
in seconds but refused to bring it to 
me. At 7% months he has been point- 
ing precociously. But like many pup- 
pies their first season while showing 
intense interest in birds shot over 
them, mouthing them, even picking 
them up, he has, so far, refused to 
complete the retrieve. He has re- 
trieved the dummy with wired-on 
wings and tail, has made nice re- 
trieves with dead birds several hours 
after they were shot. But with the 
excitement of a kill, a warm bird is 
different. Unless they have gone 
through this early stage with young 
dogs, many men become impatient 
and make the mistake of imparting 
this to the dog. Pieveaeaiad dogs 
can be compelled to perform, but I 
prefer (with a strain of natural re- 
trievers) to let it all fall into focus 
with experience. And so I stroked Ruff 
and then the bird, a large cock, and 
put it into my game pocket. 

It is dramatic country and around 
the ridge we had several flushes in a 
ledge of rocks. I stopped for lunch 
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and built a fire to dry out my pants 
where I had kicked snow up along 
the inside of the legs. 

These are called the “Gold Mine 
Rocks.” At the turn of the century a 
pair of enterprising citizens, finding 
the going slow on their stony hillside 
farms, arrived at a better way to make 
money—a process of pressing gold 
leaf onto metal discs, uring $20 gold 
coin imprints. The machine was 
cobbled up by one of the men (a 
local gunsmith) and the partners set 
up business in this ledge of rocks 
“about 300 feet,” according to a moun- 
tain schoolteacher, “above the blue 
ribbon pour-out”—a spring run flow- 
age e mountain. The pour-out is 
still there looking, I imagine, much as 
it did then. But the “business” is gone. 
One dark, sultry night in oats harvest 
the U. S. marshals moved in on horse- 
back. The senior partner escaped, hid- 
ing out on this mountainside till cold 
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weather drove him to make a deal 
through intermediaries, turning over 
the tools of his trade in exchange for 
an easy out. The authorities never lo- 
cated the actual setup in the rocks, 
nor have I found any cave here. But 
there are deep corridors between huge 
boulders and the rhododendron grows 
in tangles in a way that would make 
an approach uncomfortable if a man 
with a rifle had reason to want you 
to stay out. 

Ruff and I extinguished our fire and 
set out to renew contact \with the 
birds we had flushed. For a while we 
couldn’t locate them. Then, as I was 
in mid-step on an icy rock wishing for 
prehensile toes, a grouse flushed above 
me. I twisted and sent my ounce of 
sevens into air behind it as the bird 
rounded the cliff. Trying to gauge his 
location by the _ if-I-were-the-bird 
method, I followed. At the far end it 
roared off the top of the rocks too 
high for Ruff to ted got the scent. 
I fired and the bird pitched as it dis- 
appeared over the crest. 

I had to run around the end rocks 
and as I approached the notch feath- 
ers floated toward me. A downed bird 
in rocks is a bad situation. Ruff was 
hunting but he seemed to find no trail. 
On the possibility the grouse might be 
lying on top I unloaded and laid my 
gun down and climbed the rocks. 

I could no longer see Ruff search- 
ing and I was losing hope. Then deep 
in a crevice below me I saw him 
mouthing the grouse where it lay in 
a backwash of dry leaves and pow- 
dery earth. Even if I had found the 
bird without Ruff I could not have 
reached it. If he refused the retrieve 
—I coaxed him to “fetch,” again and 
again, and I could see him thinkin 
it over. At last, and I think he ha 
worked it out that this time it was up 
to him, he picked up the bird and dis- 

ed through whatever way he 
had found to enter. I was on the 
ground when he came carrying it out 
and delivered it to me. It was a big 
golden cock, Ruff’s first retrieve—the 
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RUFF'S GOLD MINE 
BIRD: 


purest gold that ever came out of the 
Gold Mine Rocks. 

That evening when Kay served the 
Thanksgiving mince pie the pastry 
was inscribed to Ruff. 

7 shots—2 hits 

Moved 5 for 9 flushes 

Ruff: 1 productive 

1 retrieve 


2 kills 
Wednesday, 4 November, ’53 


Ruff’s and Wilda’s first son, Feathers, 
orange belton like his father, began 
an eager apprenticeship last year be- 
fore he was six months old. But Ruff 
has been there “fustest with the most- 
est,” leaving Feathers largely back- 
poets and some retrieves snatched 
rom under his father’s nose. Today 
I was giving Feathers a chance to 
handle the show himself. 

The weather was crisp with sun and 
wind. Working cover along an old 
lane Feathers, a big rawboned pup 
for all. his 18 months, bumped a covey 
of quail that scattered, squealing, into 
thick brush. After his hysteria leveled 
off I tried to get him into singles for 
some schooling but our mountain bob- 
whites know how to make the most of 
rough thicket. 

Giving up, I waved Feathers into a 

apevine ravine paralleling a rail 
ence to an ancient hemlock. As he 
passed under the swooping hemlock 
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branches a grouse flushed, crossing 
left. I fired—right barrel, left, and the 
bird folded well out in open green- 
briers. Quartering upwind, Feathers 
located and retrieved nicely: a large 
black-ruffed cock with almost solid 
tail band. We admired it and then 
moved on up the ravine to flush a 
second bird not far beyond. Under 
normal conditions I don't try for an- 
other bird in the immediate vicinity 
of a kill, preferring to spread my two 
grouse over a wider territory, and so 
I made a practice swing and 
watched it sail away. 


Topping the knob I steered Feathers 
toward a deserted home place reduced 
by time to the cellar hole beneath a 
sentinel tamarack and a shell of a 
log building waiting its turn to 
crumble. It was a good spot to eat 
lunch and we laid our big grouse on a 
flat boulder beside us. I wondered 
how far back this bird’s ancestors had 
known these edges before the forest 
had begun crowding in. In the woods 
above the clearing I came on a carpet 
of myrtle spreading irregularly—usu- 
ally indication of an old burying place. 
No stones marked the area, not even 
a depression in the ground, and for 
the pioneer resting here in the No- 
vember quiet after his struggle with 
the land it seemed very right. 


At the far edge I pushed deeper into 
the woods with Feathers out there 
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weaving among hemlocks and rhodo- 
dendron. A grouse, nervous from the 
wind, flushed and dodged through 
branches before leveling off. I marked 
it and followed for a full flight, then 
saw Feathers wheel to the right and 
work upwind, his tail violent. Before 
he established his point the bird rose 
straightaway and I tried for it well 
out through saplings and saw it fall. 

Feathers dashed in, gathered up the 

ouse and ran back to me like a de- 
ighted child. There is a theory that a 
grouse when alarmed has a reaction 
that loosens the plumage, which may 
in turn save its life leaving only 
feathers in the jaws of a fox. Accurate 
or not, I’ve noticed certain even 
lightly-shot birds that shed showers of 
feathers when held up by a foot and 






shaken. Part way in, Feather’s bird 
slipped from his soft-mouthed grasp 
but, unaware, he raced on with a big 
wad of feathers in his .mouth, con- 
vinced he was delivering the goods. 

I had to ceremoniously accept the 
retrieve, scraping feathers out of his 
mouth. Then I sent him back for the 
grouse, a bewildered young man won- 
dering where the “extra” grouse had 
come from. As a puppy we had named 
him Feathers with a double connota- 
tion. Ironically he had failed to grow 
the long | “feathers” we had ex- 
pected (he'd simply grown too fast 
and stretched his hidey But today he 
earned his right to be named for the 
si feathers I hope he will handle 
or long years to come. 

2% hours 

3 shots—2 hits 

Moved 6 for 7 flushes 

Feathers: 2 retrieves 

2 kills 

Adult cock: nearly solid tail band 

crop: grapes, green leaf 

Yearling hen: interrupted tail band 

crop: grapes 

















MAINE SPORTSMEN GIVE WILDLIFE SCHOLARSHIP 


The first annual scholarship for a “needy or deserving sophomore or junior 
majoring in wildlife management” at the University of Maine has been 
awarded by the Penobscot County Sportsmen’s Association of Bangor and 
Brewer, the Wildlife Management Institute reports. A check for $150 was 
, ones to Russell Fieldhouse, a university junior, by Carl McLaughlin, presi- 

ent of the sportsmen’s group. 





BOOKLET TELLS HOW TO START GUN CLUB 


A new guide for shotgunners who want more shooting but have no place 
to do it is “Start a Gun Club.” The illustrated, 24-page booklet provides re- 
liable answers and solutions to the — questions and sitions which 
confront sportsmen who seek more and better shooting sport, according to 
the Wildlife Management Institute. 

Suggestions for club operations, shooting programs, and gun club manage- 
ment, organization and development are based on the experiences of some 
of the most successful gun clubs in the country. 

The helpful booklet, “Start a Gun Club,” is available through the Sports- 
men’s Service Bureau, 250 East 43rd Street, New York 17, New York.:A nom- 
inal 50-cent charge for each copy helps defray production and mailing costs. 
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Debate Has Raged Long and Loud 
Over the Common House Cat Gone Wild... 


Creature of 
Changeless Habit 


By Wilbert Nathan Savage 


[‘ ONE way or another, cats have 


managed to weave themselves into 
the everyday pattern of most people’s 
lives—whether the case in point is the 
ora Tabby snoozing on down- 
Iled silk pillows, the reasonably de- 
endable mouser found in farmstead 
arns and granaries, or the half-wild 
feline woods-tramp lurking far out- 
side the boundaries of approved cat- 
dom behavior. 
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Most sportsmen know the habits of 
the latter all too well. For to this feral 
creature everything of convenient size 
is fair game. The woodland floor is 
his hearth; climate is his groom; and 
his master is the ever-urgent will to 
survive. He may live in abandoned 
burrows or hollow logs deep in the 
woods. Or, if circumstances are favor- 
able, and the call of the wild has not 
taken too deep a hold, the feral house 
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cat sometimes lives in or beneath ram- 
shackle buildings right under civili- 
zation’s nose. Kittens born to these 
skittish strays early exhibit tenden- 
cies toward primitive habits. Full 
grown, they may even choose to spend 
much of their lives in trees or other 
high places. Cats in abandoned lum- 
ber camps have been observed sleep- 
ing on the highest rafters they could 
find, and felines of this nature are 
described in colorful detail in “The 
Science and Mystery of the Cat,” by 
Ida M. Mellen. 


My first experience with a feral cat 
occurred when I was fourteen. And 
the charge lodged against the culprit 
was not the destruction of small game 
or song birds, but the eating of eggs 
poe by prize Black Minorca 

ens. 


Our poultry house, with a small 
door open by day, had been built in 
the edge of an oblong woodlot that 
adjoined several hundred acres of hill- 
side timberland. One day, while gath- 
ering eggs, I noticed several empty 
shells in one nest. The next day, as I 
carefully approached the henhouse, 
thinking that I might see a stray dog 
pilfering around, I saw a slate-colored 
streak catapult itself from the small 
door. Its speed was amazing, but it 
unmistakably was a cat. The leaves in 
the woodlot were dry, and I recall 
that I could hear the stocky animal 
running for what seemed like a good 
while after it had disappeared soe 
sight. Naturally, several more eggs 
had been “tapped.” 

The vigil which followed had netted 
nothing by the third day. But in late 
afternoon of the fourth day I espied 
the big, thick-bodied cat cautiously 
entering the henhouse. Taking my 
new single-barrel 12-gauge (parent- 
approved after much instruction), I 
ducked to the back of the building and 
crept along the side toward the door. 
But I'd been heard—and the dark, 
smoky streak again shot into the open. 
For me, a shaky novice, there was no 
such thing as getting a bead on that 
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bobbing flash of fur, but I did my best 
and fired. I should have saved my 
shell, for not only did I miss the cat, 
but the new gun thumped my shoul- 
der viciously and came up to whack 
my jaw and nose. I found some satis- 
faction in the fact that the cat never 
returned. A couple of ‘coon hunters 
later killed a large slate-gray tomcat 
close by. I’m not sure that it was the 
cat; but, gingerly feeling my sore nose 
at the time, I remember entertaining 
spiteful hope that it was! 


What I have learned about cats in 
general in the thirty years that. have 
since slipped by would not, I confess, 
fill a very large book. But I have 
found out one thing of noteworthy 
significance: even the most devoted 
defenders of the purr-purr tribe rarely 
deny that any cat will pass up a favor- 
able opportunity to kill. However, 
there is a rider attached to this ad- 
mission, and it consists primarily of 
an indictment of man for the very un- 
fortunate part he has played in con- 
tributing to the delinquency of the 
stray cat. Because of neglect, outright 
cruelty, and the habitual dumping of 
unwanted cats along lonely rural road- 
sides, thousands of bewildered felines 
are compelled each year to do one of 
two things: stand in their tracks to be 
starved or abused to death; or strike 
out on their own to seek continuation 
of that highly treasured vital force 
called life. The fierce instinctive de- 
termination to choose a pathway to 
survival is, of course, as natural as 
man’s own expressions of resistance to 
destruction. 


Trying to teach a cat not to harm 
song birds and game, but to give full 
attention to rodents, is like trying to 
teach a water buffalo to walk a tight- 
rope. It just can’t be done. An innate 
drive to kill is part of the make-up of 
every cat, small or large, wild or do- 
mestic. Punish him and shame him 
for his iniquity if you will, as often 
as you wish, until you’re worn to a 
frazzle, and he'll still spring with 
gusto for the house wren or the young 
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rabbit. This unconquerable persistence 
leads to complete condemnation by 
those quick to brand him incorrigible 
and deserving of just one fate: having 
his collective hide tacked conspicu- 
ously on the barn door. 

After a thorough weighing of the 
“all out” for and against opinions it 
seems reasonable to assume that the 
best viewpoint with fair workability is 
the reliable middle-of-the-road atti- 
tude. For, while it advocates elimina- 
tion of true feral cats, as well as the 
uncontrolled homeless strays still par- 
tially influenced by domesticity, it 
does not go along with the radical 
idea of actually ridding the world of 
cats. (Such was the violent mission of 
the late Rockwell Sayre, the Chicago 
banker who spent a great deal of 
money toward “achieving a catless 
world,” and proudly claimed respon- 
sibility for the death of 7,000,000 cats, 


GIGANTIC SIZE is often reached by house- 
cats in the wild. This 14-pound feline was 
killed in Stony Creek Valley, near Harris- 
burg. Cats of this size give rise to rumors 
of “panthers” in Pennsylvania. 
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partly through rewards offered for 
their annihilation. Sayre is described 
by one authority as “the greatest cat 
hater of all time. . . .”) 

There is another extreme in the op- 
posite direction, but this writer has 
no desire to —— with the defenders 
of its bastions. Of course reference is 
made to the Cat People who see to it 
that their clawed caterwaulers live in 
_— luxury and frequently end u 
inheriting considerable sums of cas 
for medical care, choice food, heated 
shelter, regular grooming, and general 
attention by the caretaker to “befit the 
regal peerage of undiminishing aris- 
tocracy.... 

Back with haste to the semi-wild cat 
which, by the pressing rules of neces- 
sity, must wrest his living from forest 
and field. His problems begin with 
the fact that to get food he must com- 
pete with a formidable line-up of un- 
sociable wild predators—both winged 
and four-footed. His stealth, cunning, 
and all-around effectiveness must not 
fall too far short of the prowess of his 
rivals. At best, then, he must be a 
moderately bad actor to hold his own. 

Agreed that the feral cat is a bad 
actor, the question is: how bad? Even 
in the middle-of-the-road camp, opin- 
ions aren't in full harmony. To many, 
he’s a rascal through and through. To 
others, which in some instances have 
the backing of State surveys, he is not 
quite as bad as some would label him. 
For example, 41 stomachs taken from 
Missouri cats—mostly highway-killed 
—recently failed to yield a shred of 
convincing evidence that cats feed 
heavily on regional song birds. How- 
ever, rabbit flesh did make up a little 
more than one-fourth of total diet, 
second in quantity only to the com- 
bined volume of rats and mice. One 
cat was well stuffed with quail; others 
contained small quantities of chicken 
and “certain unidentified meat.” 

You may or may not feel that the 
Missouri report scores a_ tolerable 
point for the cat. In any case, when 
we look at the observations of Dr. E. 
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tunity presents itself. 


H. Forbush, who for many years was 
the state ornithologist of Massachu- 
setts, we find the Missouri tabulation 
in complete conflict with the Forbush 
Report—a document based on material 
gathered by questionnaires and inter- 
views with field men. 

On the other hand... a bit of 
systematic research uncovered the fol- 
lowing, which to some extent tends to 
dispute the findings of Dr. Forbush 


Definitely suspicious of the cat, but 
not willing to condemn him unjustly, 
Arthur Hawthorne Carhart, widely 
known writer and _ conservationist, 
feels that the only way to get to the 
bottom of the facts on the cat as a 
predator is to study the animal in a 
scientific program that finally would 
examine thousands instead of dozens 
of cat stomachs. In his plea for open- 
minded dealing with the matter, he 
cites a cat-study survey made by the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service some 
years ago. While some 89 cat stom- 
achs did yield a high of six and one- 
half per cent song bird remains and 
up to 85 per cent mammals—chiefly 
rodents, but with small game mixed in 
—the conclusions weren't exactly 
damning and it might even be said 
that another point was scored in the 
cat’s favor. 
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PREDATION ON YOUNG RABBITS is common with semi-wild housecats. Easily caught, 
the baby cottontails are rodents and no cat can resist killing them when the 


oppor- 


Another series of black eyes for the. 
cat comes about when we examine 
almost any of the more authoritative 
books covering wildlife conservation, 
and related topics. Some examples 
follow: 

George Miksch Sutton, author of 
“Birds of Pennsylvania,” doesn’t even 
bother to separate feral cats from the 
parlor-loving variety when he points 
out that “if you want to make birds 
happy around your home you had 
better not keep a cat, for these ani- 
mals are, by nature, crafty and blood- 
thirsty. . . . They will catch birds for 
wert even though they are well 

In his book, “Our Wild Animals,” 
Edwin Lincoln Moseley tossed in this 
comment on the cat: “House cats show 
many of the traits of their wild breth- 
ren. They like to prowl around at 
night, and will kill every small bird 
they can get hold of.” 

Another author takes a_ healthy 
whack at the cat in this manner: 
“After a night of wreaking terror and 
merciless mutilation upon its victims, 
prissy pussy will lick the blood from 
her whiskers and curl up to sleep 
much of the following day, looking 
innocent, even sedate, like a. drowsy 
angel with silky fur. .. .” 
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The late Bill Wolf called cats 
“killers after sundown.” He believed 
that cat owners should pay a license 
fee for every cat on their property. 
This, he explained, would help pro- 
vide funds to replace the vast quan- 
tities of game cats destroy each year. 
Wolf put little stock in surveys be- 
cause, all too often, the stomach 
analyses of dead cats take place in 
winter when ground-nesting birds are 
mature and when the rabbits’ young 
are full-grown. “Bird banders,” he once 
pointed out, “often catch as many cats 
as birds in their traps and perform 
their own autopsies . . . reporting 
meg present in every cat stom- 
ach, ... 

Even Frederick B. Eddy, former 
president of the Siamese Cat Society 
of America, once admitted that: “Cats 
like to get their paws in the fish bowl. 
If‘ there is one thing a cat likes as 
much as catnip, it is the pleasure of 


the hunt. In this connection, admit- 
tedly, birds are often the victims. .. .” 

While the Pittman-Robertson Proj- 
ect 38-R was in progress, members of 
the party a seeing stray cats 
in large numbers hunting in the fields 
of York and Adams Counties. They 
also reported “a considerable feral cat 

pulation in the region of Letter- 

enny Ordnance Depot.” in one case 
it was observed that a cat was caught 
in a trap while pursuing a rabbit. The 
bunny had blithely hopped over the 
trap. 

Looking objectively to the other 
side of the ledger we find these com- 
ments from the cat’s defenders: (1) 
Unlike the dog, the cat hunts alone 
and cannot be made to hunt in de- 
structive packs. (2) The cat cannot 
conduct a long, ruthless hunt by trail- 
ing scent, and therefore depends 
largely on chance and his own limited- 
pursuit speed. (3) In the feral state 


CAT PREDATION ON SONGBIRDS is probably of minor significance. The cat hunts 
alone, cannot conduct a long stalk and usually kills only what his appetite calls for. Cats 
do have some effect on young birds just out of the nest but adult songsters can usually 


escape by flying. 











he usually kills only what his appetite 
calls for, and may even live for long 
periods on carcasses brought down by 
other predators. 

And so goes the battle, see-sawing 
between those who would convict, 
and those who defend. But in any re- 
view of the situation there is this 
salient fact to be considered: Pennsyl- 
vania is known to have more than its 
share of cats in many areas. In fact, 
one estimate has put the cat popula- 
tion in the Commonwealth at 4,850,- 
000! Naturally, among this many cats 
there is bound to be a large number of 
prowling feral individuals who enjoy 
a regular diet of the very things that 
drum up just condemnation. 

In winding up this article I should 
like to mention that feed for game 
should never be piled in one spot in 
the woods. Cats and other predators 
soon find out that their own favorite 
foods are gathering at the feeding 
station. It is best to put out feed in a 
number of places, stretching the avail- 
able quantity to a series of feeder loca- 
tions. I point this out because, like 
many other undesirable pests, we will 
have to learn to live with the cat just 
as man has for a known two thousand 
years. I doubt that anyone would want 
to be rid of him completely, but cer- 
tainly he should be the target of an 
unrelenting program of control. 
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A PROFILE OF THE CAT 


Just what sort of creature is 
this animal we have seen de- 
fended on one hand and ma- 
ligned on the other? 

Gestation period of the cat: 
55 to 69 days. Average: 624 
days. A cat may reproduce 
herself nearly 100 times in a 
lifetime. An American cat 
reached age 31; and an Eng- 
lish cat holds record of 33 
years. 

The cat’s blood is said to 
make a complete circuit of the 
body every 16 seconds. The 
heart beats up to 160 beats per 
minute; normal temperature 
about 101 degrees. Kittens have 
26 teeth; adults 30—16 above, 
14 below. 

The cat can go 13 or 14 days 
or longer without food with 
no serious results. Males aver- 
age 9-14 pounds; females 6-10 
pounds. There are authentic 
records of cats weighing up to 
28 pounds, unverified reports 
of 31 to 35-pound cats. 

Every cat is equipped with 
40 finely developed pairs of 
spinal nerves which help to 
give it an incredible sense of 
balance. Cats are digitigrade 
(walking on their toes and 
soles). There are 4 toes on 
hind foot, 5 on fore. Five hun- 
dred voluntary muscles oper- 
ate the cat’s supple body. He 
has the most delicate sense of 
touch in the Animal Kingdom. 
Every hair has its own 
“pocket” of sensitivity. His ex- 
cellent vision is better at dusk 
than in midday. His sense of 
smell is not nearly as keen as 
that of the dog, but better than 
man’s. His nails grow con- 
stantly — hence the “sharpen- 
ing” which tends to shred off 
dead nail tips. 
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In the Present Waterfowl Crisis 


North American Ducks and Geese Need Your... 


~HELP™! 


By Robert S. Dow, D.D.S. 


A DAY in late April, 1959, is one 
long to be remembered. We were 
making our annual pilgrimage to Can- 
ada with hopes for some good spring 
fishing and a not too unlikely shot at 
a bear. The journey had meant many 
miles of tiresome driving, but these 
last few hours, knowing they would 
soon bring us to our destination, had 
been more relaxing. 

We noticed the trees and bushes, 
their buds swollen, ready to burst 
open and begin another yearly cycle. 
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Birds of many varieties were to be 
seen everywhere one looked. All this 
under a cloudless sky, with “Old Sol” 
taking the chill from the air. It made 
one glad he was alive and able to 
appreciate the wonders of nature. 
Upon arrival at camp, our first thought 
was to air out the camp after the long 
winter. Then for some coffee before 
unloading our gear and supplies. 

A trip to the spring for water was 
not too disappointing when we found 
only a dry hole where heretofore 
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water had been plentiful. The falling 
leaves and debris which we first 
thought to be the cause of our spring’s 
failure could be removed at a later 
date. The lake of 125 to 130 acres was 
just beyond the evergreens where we 
could get water temporarily, but “Lo 
and Behold!” when we came through 
the trees, all we saw was a mud 
with a few potholes in the deepest 
places. This was all that advent of 
a once beautiful body of water. 

The preceding story is pure fiction, 
but if it were true, and as it might 
well have been, it could certainly tax 
one’s resources to find such conditions 
existing. 

I have no wings, little hair and no 
feathers, but I can think how ducks 
returning from their sojourn in the 
south must feel when they arrive at 
their nesting grounds only to find them 
without the necessary water and food. 
This has happened and will again; 
unless drastic measures are taken to 
alleviate those conditions. 

The nesting instinct of wild water- 
fowl is one of nature’s most remark- 
able phenomena, how young birds find 
their way back to the places they were 
hatched, ready to carry on and rear 
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their young. It must be frustrating to 
return and find conditions so changed, 
that they are unable to adapt them- 
selves. They will fly many miles look- 
ing for a suitable area to nest and rear 
their young. How many fail to find 
suitable areas will never be known, 
the urge for nesting bein much 
greater than that of survival. Many 
must be lost, especially the younger 
birds. 

My trip west the past season gave 
opportunity to discuss the future of 
our ducks with men from other states, 
real duck hunters, and conservation- 
ists. I trust this article brings better 
understanding to you as individuals, 
not as hunters, conservationists or 
sportsmen. Your assistance will pre- 
vent the same thing happening to 
ducks that many thought could never 
happen to the Buffalo and Passenger 
Pigeon. 

The extra dollar for a Duck Stamp 
came up for discussion with one 
group: ex-Judge Harold Laughlin, 
Scott Moyers and Bill McGill of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Andy Granberg of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Bill Bowman and R. B. 
Gott of Houston, Texas, and Doctors 
Parker, Kneibert and McPheeters of 
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Poplar Bluff, Mo. Many reasons were 
offered for the decline in sales. The 
most reasonable conclusions derived 
were—less than 50 per cent of the 
hunters were aware of what use was 
to be made of the extra dollar, or they 
would have never failed to protect 
their interests. The small game ype 
bought a Duck Stamp for a buck, 

two bucks, just in case they were “ 
tunate to get a shot at ducks along 
some stream or pond while hunting 
small game, and might possibly hunt 
duck the first two days before the 
small game season opened. But three 
bucks seemed too much for this privi- 
lege. There were 9,720 stamps sold 
from the Philatelic Agency in 1958 to 
stamp collectors, and I would be safe 
in sayin another 100,000 sold from 
Post Offices, throughout the country 
for the same reasqn. Amateur stam 

collectors can fill the spaces with teed 
stamps instead of mint, and the ad- 
vanced collector may have been buy- 
ing plate number, center or arrow line 
blocks of mint stamps. At the time 
they could not afford them, but will 
likely buy before they are exhausted. 
We are all aware that many old duck 
hunters passed to the great beyond 


during the past year. They would 
have purchased Duck Stamps no mat- 
ter the cost, and it will be some time 
until dyed-in-the-wool duck hunters 
take their places. This-could be the 
case in many or all areas. 

On the wall of the “Quacker Box” 
or lodge where we gathered at Kno- 
bel, Ark., was a brassard made of felt, 
picturing a Mallard Drake in all its 
colors, and across the brassard was 
written “Ducks Unlimited.” 

Another group around that day 
were Don Byers, Gene Newby, Dean 
Rowe, Charles Clarey, Ray Scheer, 
Riggs Wesley, Bill an ‘Larry Gatz all 
of Arkansas; Bob Graham, George 
Wilhoit and L. S. Scott of Missouri. 
A discussion was started concerning 
the value of D. U. to the people of 
U. S. A. and Canada as a whole, not 
just the hunters. All were in accord 
that everyone benefits indirectl 
one way or other. I told them of the 
thousands of people from all walks of 
life, who go to Pymatuming each year 
to see the ducks walk on the backs of 
the Carp. D. U. so far has done a 
wonderful job in the Canadian Prov- 
inces, but much more must be done if 
we are. to assure food and water for 
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the spring migration of ducks. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion has done good work in various 
areas, with more to come. Other states 
see the need; some are already at 
work. But will ducks remain the wild 
ducks we now know, if they depend 
on local areas for nesting? The annual 
migration will become a thing of the 
past unless something is done to help 
nature. 

In 1959 D. U. was able to donate 
600,000 dollars for work in the Cana- 
dian Provinces. This was subscribed 
by a few of the many who hunt ducks, 
and a few of the many who depend 
on the hunters for a large part of their 
income. 

Just think what it would mean to- 
wards the future of wild waterfowl] if 
each person who bought a Duck 
Stamp would give one buck to D. U. 
Sportsmen’s organizations should con- 
tact the merchants who depend on 
them for their business and get a do- 
nation each year for D. U. They all 
donate to charitable causes that they 
may carry on their noble work. A 
donation to D. U. each year not only 
helps carry on a noble work but is a 
good investment because it helps 
everyone in one way or other. 

There is one family group in Kno- 
bel, Ark. The Sellmeyers — Edward, 
Buck, Leo, Henry, Hiram and Joe— 
who do as much at their own expense 
for conservation of waterfowl, as any 















single group I know of. They plant 
corn and other foods, then flood those 
plots in the fall to be used as feeding 
and resting areas. Other areas are set 
aside in the harvested rice fields for 
the same purpose. They are duck 
hunters and good ones, but they 
realize “One cannot have his cake 
and eat it also.” 

In driving from Route 135 below 
Corning, Ark., to Knobel, you can see 
hundreds, at times thousands of Mal- 
lards, Black Ducks and Pintails using 
these areas. It is refreshing to know 
we still have people who do not wait 
for George. They do it themselves and 
make sure it is done. 

For many years, I have attended 
meetings, conventions, dinners and 
other functions. I felt if I only made 
a new acquaintance, renewed old ones 
or got one thing that helped me in my 
work or daily life, the meetings were 
successful. This year I made new ac- 
quaintances and learned two things, 
both from ex-Judge Laughlin. One of 
them was you can’t out-talk a judge. 

I think all who take time to read 
this article will give careful considera- 
tion to the problem facing us today. 
Why not put a donation to D. U. and 
for a Duck Stamp in the budget for 
this year and each year to come. It 
will not only be a good investment, 
but you help yourself to insure the 
future of our waterfowl, for you and 
yours. 


SMALL MARSH DEVELOPMENTS are being made by the Game Commission in an effort 
to enlarge and improve suitable waterfowl habitat. This one is on State Game Lands 
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Artificial Incubation 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY—The will 
to survive is strong in wildlife. Mrs. 
George Hoffman, of R. D., Pine Grove, 
reports that her children brought in 
some pheasant eggs that were sal- 
vaged from a nest destroyed during 
mowing operations. Since she was ex- 
tremely busy at the time, she placed 
them in a small sandwich bag and put 
them on top of the hot water furnace. 
Her duties as a housewife kept her 
occupied and she forgot about the 
eggs until two days later. Then the 
smallest of the children came runnin 
to announce that two chicks ha 
hatched out. Now Mrs. Hoffman has 
another duty—feeding and caring for 
baby pheasant chicks.—Land Manager 
Ralph Shank, Pine Grove. 


Aquatic Carnivores 


BERKS COUNTY — These two 
angling experiences were reported 
during June. Levi Baldwin, of Read- 
ing, caught a bass in the ponds of the 
Cedardale Fishing Club in Cumru 
Township, Berks County. Upon open- 
ing the bass, he found a muskrat about 
four inches long in the stomach of 
the fish. . 

Homer Zweizig, of Reading, and a 
companion were fishing in the Green 
Lane Dam, Montgomery County. 
They passed a mallard hen with six 
young ducklings in fairly deep water. 
When they returned to the area about 
two hours later, they were surprised 
to see only one duckling with the 
mother. While they watched, they 
noted that the duckling quacked 
alarmingly several times and seemed 
to dip into the water. Finally there 
was a slight swirl in the water and the 
duckling disappeared before their 
eyes. Muskies and big bass have been 
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stocked in the lake and the duckling 
evidently furnished a meal for these 
big fish.—District Game Protector Joe 
Leiendecker, Reading. 


Dogs on the Loose 


PERRY COUNTY-—Perry County is 
still being harassed by its predator 
dogs. The increasing volume of tele- 
phone calls to my headquarters re- 
porting dogs running deer continues 
to increase daily. Not only the mature 
deer is pursued but the young fawn 
falls easy prey to the “free running” 
dog. One flock of dogs was reported 
by a reliable farmer in Jackson Town- 
ship to have run down and killed 
three fawns.—District Game Protector 
James D. Moyle, Blain. 


Bucket for a Beau 


CRAWFORD COUNTY — Deputy 
Game Protector Bob Oates reports 
that a goose has taken for a mate a 
bucket that sits on the Fish Commis- 
sion hatchery where they dry their 
nets. The goose guards the bucket 
and lays its head over it when one goes 
near. No explanation as yet for the 
strange behavior.—District Game Pro- 
tector Paul R. Miller, Butler. 
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Poor Shot 


ERIE COUNTY—For the first time, 
in the memory of residents of the 
Edinboro area, a pair of Canadian 
Geese nested in the vicinity. The birds 
had‘their nest near the head of Lake 
Edinboro and were watched with in- 
terest by residents as they fed in the 
shallow water. Last week Deputy Fish 
Warden Herman Wiedenheft found 
one of the birds badly injured and 
took it to a vet in Edinboro. Dr. Birch- 
ard found that the bird had been shot 
with a .22 cal. rifle. He has been treat- 
ing the Canadian honker and hopes 
it will recover so that it can rejoin 
its mate. The shooting of the goose 
has aroused the ire of many of the 
residents of the area and they would 
be pleased to assist in the punishment 
of the vandal that fired the shot.— 
District Game Protector Elmer D. 
Simpson, Union City. 


Advance Warning 


ARMSTRONG COUNTY — While 
talking to a farmer the other day, he 
told me a little about animal instinct. 
It seems a family of fox squirrels had 
their nest in an old tree for many 
years. Then one day he noticed that 
they had moved to another tree. He 
couldn’t figure it out until later that 
day when he heard a crash. Sure 
enough, the old den tree had split 
wide open. I guess the squirrels 
needed a new landlord. — District 
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Game Protector Richard F. Leonard, 
Rural Valley. 


Weed Control Kills Wildlife 


LEBANON COUNTY—While mak- 
ing brood counts in Lebanon County, 
I stopped to see the caretaker of a 
farm which is in the Soil Bank Pro- 
gram. He informed me that he had 
just completed his mowing on 200 
acres as required (prior to June 23). 
He added that he had killed at least 
24 hen pheasants, one fawn deer, and 
an unknown number of rabbits. Nest 
destruction was very high and he had 
run into two additional fawns which 
ran away. This cutting is required for 
weed control, but I wonder if a dela 
of a week or so would make any aif. 
ference in weeds. It certainly would 
make a difference for wildlife.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Perry Hilbert, 
Cleona. 


Castor Monax 


CLINTON COUNTY — On June 6 
Game Protector Mike Evancho and I 
were called to pick up a fawn deer 
that a well-intentioned missionary 
student from Florida had picked up 
along a mountain road the previous 
evening. After explaining things to 
this individual, we asked him to ac- 
company us to the spot where he had 
found the fawn so we could return it 
to the wild. 


On the way, the student was com- 
menting on Pennsylvania’s beautiful 
scenery and the numerous animals to 
be seen. He stated that he had never 
seen so many beavers before and that 
we were fortunate to have so many. 
We were surprised because we knew 
there were no beavers in that immedi- 
ate location. Just then a woodchuck 
bounded across the road and the stu- 
dent exclaimed, “There goes one 
now!” This made us more aware of 
the fact that many people may not be 
familiar with the many animals of our 
woods and their habits. — District 
Game Protector: John Martin, Jersey 
Shore. 
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Blind Date 


BEAVER COUNTY-This incident 
was told to me by Bob Stout, a resi- 
dent of Beaver. As he was driving 
down Market Street in Beaver during 
the first week of June, he saw a sight 
that made him wonder if he was 
dreaming. The headlights of his car 
picked up two strange companions. 
Walking across the street side by side 
were a sin tom housecat and a me- 
dium sized opossum. Since then, I 
am keeping my eyes open hoping to 
be the first one to see if this pair has 
started a new breed of animal.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Harry E. Merz, 
Beaver. 


All Modern Conveniences 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY — On 
June 22 while on patrol in Clay Town- 
ship I passed the farm of Edgar 
Hoffman. He was working around his 
chicken house and he called to me to 
stop. He told me he wanted to show 
me a nest of young rabbits and to tell 
him what kind they were. The old 
doe had jumped upon a cement block 
‘and had gone down through one of 
the holes in the block and had bur- 
rowed out a hole underneath it that 
would have been as big as a half- 
bushel measure. I didn’t get to see the 
old rabbit but from his description of 
it and the type of nest she had, it 
surely must have been a San Juan. I 
counted five young in the nest and 
there may have been more. From their 
appearance they couldn’t have been 
more than two or three days old.— 
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District Game Protector L. B. Welch, 
Three Springs. 


Ding, Dong Kangaroo 


BUTLER COUNTY — On June 18, 
I received a complaint of a kangaroo 
running free in the woods with a bell 
around its neck. The complainant was 
a very nice elderly lady of very good 
intention. Upon further investigation 
it was learned that it was a fawn deer 
which someone had burdened with a 
bell. This fawn was apparently still 
very wild because it shied from all 
humans. The last this animal was seen 
was June 10. The fate of this “kanga- 
roo” is still unknown.—District Game 
Protector Jay D. Swigart, Butler. 


Oops, Wrong Number 


LAWRENCE COUNTY — A fox 
complaint was answered recently that 
really was a complaint. A Mr. Houck 
of the New Castle area called me on 
foxes taking bantams and their chicks. 
The fox, a gray, returned sometime 
after taking the chicks and grabbed 
Houck’s cat that was sitting on a win- 
dow sill. Since the window sill was 
over three feet from the ground level, 
the fox made several attempts to reach 
his prey. Evidence of his several at- 
tempts was left on the side of the 
house by the fox’s dirty feet. How- 
ever, the cat was grabbed and carried 
off for some distance but evidently 
persuaded Mr. Fox to let him free. 
Next morning Mr. Cat was somewhat 
shy and limping a little but none the 
worse for its experience. — District 
Game Protector Calvin A. Hooper, Jr., 
New Castle. 
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Penthouse Problems 


LUZERNE COUNTY-—This inter- 
esting experience was related to me 
by the brother of one of the members 
of the Georgetown Conservation Club. 
A few days before the opening of 
antlered deer season, a very good 
sportsman went to Bear Creek, and 
constructed a platform high in a tree 
with steps ipaaing to it. The hunter 
packed his gear and was at this perch 
about one hour before the season 
opened. He had a blanket and a kero- 
sene stove to keep him warm. This 
very enthusiastic hunter was ready 
about a half hour before the opening 
of the season, except for the heat. 
When this hunter started his kerosene 
stove, it exploded and his hunting 
suite was burning. He had no fire 
escape, so the only way of escaping 
was to jump, which he did, but the 
tree was too low for a parachute to 
open and too high to escape injury. 
This sportsman stated he would have 
no more of Waldorf Astoria style 
hunting for him.—District Game Pro- 
tector Edward R. Gdosky, Harveys 
Lake. 


Egg Eater 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY — On 
May 26, 1960, while working in the 
vicinity of Auxiliary Refuge No. 107 
H. B. Moyer, of Hesston, came across 
a large blacksnake which lacked the 
natural sleek appearance of this rep- 
tile. The coup de grace was adminis- 
tered and an autopsy revealed eleven 
grouse eggs. All eggs were intact and 
an examination of same disclosed they 
would have hatched within several 
days.—District Game Protector Rich- 
ard D. Furry, Huntingdon. 











Drive-In Drama 


MONROE COUNTY—On the eve- 
ning of June 30, 1960, at about 8 
o’clock, I went to Mt. Home, Pa. 
(Laurel Run Drive), in response to a 
telephone call and found a mother 
bear (approximately 150 lbs.) and 
her two cubs, high up in an oak tree. 
There were many cars parked alon 
the drive and many people whet 
the tree into which the bears had 
climbed. Deputy Guida and I arrived 
at the scene and asked the people to 
get into their cars and leave, so mother 
bear and the cubs would get down 
from the tree and leave. When the 
people left the scene, and after the 
area was quiet for about ten minutes, 
mother bear and cubs climbed down 
the oak tree and left, heading toward 
a nearby swamp.—District Game Pro- 
tector John Spencer, Mount Pocono. 


Twister Trouble 


PIKE COUNTY — On June 17 a 
small twister swept through the Con- 
asbaugh area in Dingman Township. 
It leveled everything in its path, which 
was about 75 yards wide. Trees well 
over three feet in diameter were either 
pulled out by the roots and flung 
some distance from where they grew 
or broken off like matchsticks. In one 
small open field a high tension line 
was downed. A burned area in the 
grass showed that it was still hot and 
a large dead doe lay under it. Either 
it had fallen on her or she had run 
into it. Two small fawns stood not far 
away.—District Game Protector Dan- 
iel S. McPeek, Jr., Matamoras. 


Mother Love 


MERCER COUNTY—What effect 
has imagination? A lady wanted to 
work in her flower garden and un- 
known to her a female rabbit had a 
nest of young in the garden. Every 
time the lady went to this certain spot, 
mother rabbit appeared and kept 
jumping and kicking at her and after 
numerous tries, bit the woman on the 
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hand. This started a furor. Everyone 
surmised that the rabbit had rabies 
and so, taking no chances, the lady 
was hustled off to the doctor. And 
then the following were all called in 
on the case to rid Sharpsville of a 
rabid rabbit: Boro Police, Humane So- 
ciety, Health Dept., Game Commis- 
sion and a few residents. When I got 
there the stories were enormous and 
people weren't taking any chances in 
that section of Sharpsville. Everyone 
had only one thing in mind—if you see 
a rabbit, kill it! I set two live traps, 
caught the female rabbit and took her 
and her young to the vet in Sharon. 
When I left the vet, everything was 
in hand. The female was contented 
with her young and the vet's young 
son was enjoying the newly acquire 
threesome. The bitten lady felt re- 
lieved that the rabbit was only pro- 
tecting her young.—District Game Pro- 
tector Arthur Biondi, Mercer. 


Nest Saver 


SOMERSET COUNTY — The fol- 
lowing story was related to me by a 
retired couple living in a camp be- 
tween Tapawingo and Cranberry Lake 
in Somerset County. It’s about their 
little dog, a rat terrier, and how it 
saved a nest of grouse. 


One day, late in June, they were 
aroused by the barking of their dog 
in back of their cabin. When they in- 
vestigated, they saw a grouse acting as 
though she had a broken wing, and 
knowing the actions of grouse, thought 
that the dog had found a nest. Upon 
further investigation, they saw the 
‘dog was barking at a large snake 
which had taken two of the grouse 
eggs, and was starting on the third. 
The snake was killed, and the follow- 
ing day six young grouse were hatched. 
The dog in this case turned out to be 
a game protector and not a game 
destroyer. — District Game Protector 
Robert H. Muir, Meyersdale. 
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Radiator Rabbit 


PERRY COUNTY — One wonders 
sometimes how much damage wildlife, 
such as a rabbit, can do to a motor 
vehicle? In the early part of June I 
stopped at a local gas station in Perry 
County. I was shown a car that had 
just been hit by a rabbit. It had broken 
the grille and gone into the radiator. 
The rabbit had hit with such force 
that it put a hole in the radiator and 
all the water ran out. Needless to say 
the car didn’t get very far in that con- 
dition.—District Game Protector Jacob 
I. Sitlinger, Newport. 


Road Block Bruin 


CARBON COUNTY-—Going out a 
Game Lands road on State Game 
Lands 141 the seventh of June, I 
was compelled to remove several large 
stones from the road at frequent in- 
tervals. Upon examination I discov- 
ered that a bear had apparently 
strolled down the road and tipped 
these stones off ‘the bank looking for 
a meal of insects. Several of these 
stones were better than 100 pounds in 
weight. While Mr. Bruin was strolling 
out the road he came across a turkey 
feeder that had a few ears of corn 
remaining in it, so he proceeded to 
tear several slats off it, sort of a des- 
sert after his meal of insects.—District 
Game Protector A. Dean Rockwell, 
Jim Thorpe. 












Give Rise to Many Pleasant... | 


maberland Valley 
lemories 


N the month of October, 1904, a 

rather scared young man of twenty 
years of age, arrived in the town of 
Mercersburg, in southern Franklin 
County, to try to teach English in the 
famous Mercersburg Academy. Fresh 
out of college, I had been working in 
Washington, when the Headmaster of 
Mercersburg wired me to come for a 
week “to supply the place of a teacher 
who was sick.’ Later I learned that 
he was not sick, but that the Head- 
master was sick of him. Because this 
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teacher left school, and for a good 
many other reasons, I, who went to 
that little town (it is an ancient place, 
having been founded in 1750) in the 
beautiful Cumberland Valley to spend 
a week, stayed for 33 years. And the 
were the best years of my life. Al- 
though I had a very responsible posi- 
tion, I was in a kindly rural com- 
munity, within a mile of rugged 
mountains. I loved the environment. 
There were trout streams near the 
school, old Indian camp sites where 
one could find arrowheads and an oc- 
casional tomahawk or a pipe. East- 
ward stretched the wide and fertile 
Cumberland Valley, lying between the 
North and South Mountains, the val- 
ley extending some sixty miles to Har- 
risburg. It is, as a matter of fact, the 
northward extension of the great Shen- 
andoah Valley of Virginia, or, con- 
versely, the Shenandoah is the south- 
ward extension of the Cumberland. In 
this Pennsylvania valley are such 
famous streams as Dickey’s Run, the 
Conococheague, the Yellow Breeches, 
Falling Springs, Big Spring, and the 
Conodoguinet. 

Eastward from Mercersburg the 
country stretches away toward Green- 
castle, Waynesboro, and the wild 
mountains beyond. To the northward, 
its entrance sentinelled by lofty Mt. 
Parnell, Path Valley extends all the 
way to “the blue Juniata.” 

Those who love the Cumberland 
Valley — and all who really know it must 
love it—realize that it is a rolling coun- 
try of peaceful farms and orchards, 
flanked on either side by rugged moun- 
tains. It is a land of limestone springs, 
some of them phenomenal in the vol- 
ume of pure cold water issuing from 
them. As I became more familiar with 
these sources of perfect water coming 
from clefts in the limestone rocks, I 
discovered that such places were, long 
ago, favorite haunts of Indians. 

I did no hunting during that first 
autumn that I spent in Mercersburg. 
I was too new on my job, and too 
much of a stranger to the country. 
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But I became acquainted with a good 
many of the native fishermen and 
hunters; and a good deal of my leisure 
time was spent in listening to their 
stories of hunting and fishing. I have 
always felt that it is wise for a stranger 
who loves to hunt and fish to get all 
the dope he can from the local sports- 
men. In one sense, hunting and fishing 
are the same all over the world; but in 
another sense, as regards how they 
are done, they can be entirely differ- 
ent; and the native always knows 
where wild game and fish are to be 
found, and the best methods to ‘use to 
bring them to bag or to creel. 

My memory goes back almost to the 
time when there were practically no 
wild turkeys in Pennsylvania, to the 
time when to see a deer was some- 
thing of a novelty. The State Game 
Commission not only began to con- 
serve the game left in the state, but 
by restocking, brought back species 
from the verge of extinction, and at 
the same time introduced new species 

When I first went to live in Mercers- 
burg, about the only wild game in the 
fields and valleys were rabbits and 
quail; these were also found in the 
mountains, especially when there are 
orchards and plantings of grain such 
as buckwheat. In the mountains were 
a few ruffed grouse; but then as now 
these noble birds increased and de- 
creased in cycles, the causes of which 
are but imperfectly understood. Any- 
one familiar with this princely game 
bird knows that whereas at the close 
of a season there may be a great many 
grouse left, at the opening of the sea- 
son following, there sy very few 
to be found. Besides its mysterious 
tendency to “cycle,” it is one of the 
most difficult of all game birds to 
propagate in captivity. Whereas quail, 
ringnecks, wild ducks, and wild tur- 
keys can be raised by the thousands, 
ruffed grouse have never been raised 
with any degree of success; hence re- 
stocking is not usually possible. 

It was in the mountains of the Cum- 
berland Valley that I first became 
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acquainted with this prince of the 
woodland; and during the years of my 
residence there, the more I hunted 
him, the more respect I acquired for 
him. God might have made a finer 
bird, but He never did. 

As every grouse hunter knows, this 
bird, if he alights in a tree, will likely 
choose a pine, a hemlock, or some 
other evergreen. But to show how 
foolish it is to be dogmatic about the 
behavior of intelligent wild creatures, 
saying of one of them, “He will al- 
ways do this,” I mention this case of 

‘ exceptional behavior of five grouse 
that I put up as a covey in an old 
orchard near the top of a hill. 

They took off together, too far away 
for me to shoot, and headed across a 
narrow valley, through which wound 
a little stream. On its bank stood a 
tall old sycamore, perfectly leafless. 
There was an inviting pine thicket not 
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far beyond the sycamore. I felt sure 
that that was the natural goal of those 
grouse. But no. All five of them 
alighted on the bare limbs near the 
top of the sycamore. A little later they 
did go into the pine thicket; but first 
they stopped in what for them was 
naan a watch-tower, just to look 
the situation over, possibly to ascertain 
the nature of the nuisance that had 
flushed them. 


That is the kind of surprising ma- 
neuver that makes a man realize how 
little he really knows about nature, 
and makes him admire what the 
Soothsayer says in Shakespeare’s An- 
tony and Cleopatra: 

“In nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
a little have I read.” 

While we naturally think of the 
ruffed grouse as a bird of the hills and 
the mountains, yet, at the time of the 
autumnal migration, grouse show an 
inclination to wander far from their 
natural haunts. Even some domestic 
ducks and geese show, during the 
“aia of migration, a seasonal rest- 
essness. But the grouse, at this season 
of the year, will sometimes move in 
the night, flying through the windows 
of mountain homes. 

As I remember it, wild turkeys first 
became plentiful in the north moun- 
tains of the Cumberland Valley, and 
in Path Valley, between 1910-1920. 
Nor do I remember as a hunter a 
greater thrill than to climb a dusky 
mountain by dim daylight, and to see, 
silhouetted against the pearly sky of 
dawn, a great flock of turkeys roosting 
high in bare trees. I once counted on 
the roost a flock of thirty-one. Un- 
doubtedly, two flocks must have got- 
ten together. 

Now that I am back in my old home 
in the South, I miss Pennsylvania. I 
miss the fishing, the hunting, the 
beauty of the valleys and the moun- 
tains. As I was there 33 years, I left 
my youth and my young manhood 
there. And most of all, I miss the kind 
and generous hearts of that lovely 
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FOREST CUTTINGS 
HELP DEER SURVIVE 


Forest cuttings to provide browse 
for deer have been made by the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission for many 
years. The program was increased re- 
cently, to the point that between June 
1, 1959, and April 21 of this year 
almost 6,000 acres of State Game 
Lands were treated specifically to pro- 
vide browse for the herd—particularly 
during the lean winter months. This 
project is carried on with the ear- 
marked funds derived from the sale 
of anterless deer licenses, the only pur- 
pose for which the fund may be used. 

In most of the Commission’s cutting 
operations, 2- to 20-acre blocks were 
“clear cut”; only shrubby growths 
and some mast-producing trees re- 
mained. Also, cutting was done alon 
woodland roads and edges of foo 
strips. Insofar as possible the opera- 
tion was conducted in remote areas 
where deer would more likely need 
food during critical winter months. 


However, deep snows during the late 
weeks of last winter hindered the work 
in some hard-to-reach forest areas. 

Sprout growth that follows timber 
cuttings and vegetation that develops 
when the sun is permitted to reach 
the ground will continue to benefit 
the deer and other game. 

Lumbering operations on public 
lands in Pennsylvania also provided 
much deer browse since last summer. 
Timber sales covering 3,150 acres of 
State Game Lands were made be- 
tween June 1, 1959, and April 1, 1960. 
Within the same 10-month period the 
State Department of Forests and 
Waters timbered off more than 14,000 
acres, and the Allegheny National 
Forest about 7,000 acres. The grand 
total of more than 30,000 acres of 
lands cut over in recent months does 
not in this case tell only of lumbering 
operations. Happily, all these cuttings, 
P us those on private lands, helped to 

ring the Pennsylvania deer herd 
through the perilous late winter and 
early spring period this year. 


WINTER CUTTING OPERATION is inspected by some of the Commission’s Northwest 
Field Division officers. Left to right: Earl Smith, Land Operations Assistant; Bill Over- 
turf, Land Manager; and Don Parr, District Game Protector. This small clear-cut area 


is located on the Allegheny National Forest. 








SEATON ACCLAIMED 
FOR CONSERVATION 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the In- 
terior, was cited by many of the na- 
tion’s foremost conservation groups 
and membership associations for “dis- 
tinguished and courageous service 
rendered in the conservation and man- 
agement of the country’s natural re- 
sources” at a surprise ceremony in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, according to 
the Wildlife Management Institute. 

Seton was given a special award for 
distinguished service to conservation 
by 15 major organizations represent- 
ing official agencies, societies, and 
millions of sportsmen and outdoor 


enthusiasts following his speech at the 
annual banquet of the Western Asso- 
ciation of State Game and Fish Com- 
missioners on June 20. 


Bordering the large scroll presented 
the Interior Secretary are scenes de- 
picting conservation issues in which 
he has taken part since appointment 
to office in 1956. The presentation was 
made by Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, presi- 
dent of the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute and former chief of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. Signers of 
the scroll in addition to the Western 
Association and the Institute, are the 
International Association of Game, 
Fish and Conservation Commissioners, 
Boone and Crockett Club, Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America, National 
Audubon Society, National Parks As- 
sociation, National Rifle Association 
of America, Natural Resources Coun- 
cil of America, National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, North American Wildlife Fed- 
eration, Sierra Club, Sport Fishing 
Institute, American Forestry Associ- 
ation, and The Wilderness Society. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CONSERVATION AWARD was presented to Secretary of 
Interior Seaton by Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, president of the Wildlife Management Institute. 
The award, presented on behalf of 15 of the nation’s major conservation groups, cites Mr. 
Seaton for “‘distinguished and courageous service rendered in the conservation and man- 


agement of the country’s natural resources.” 





held at Mill Hall Park. 


Izaak Walton League 
Honors Roger Latham 
At Annual Convention 


Roger Latham, outdoor writer for 
the Pittsburgh Press, was cited at the 
38th annual convention of the Izaak 
Walton League for his outstanding 
service to the cause of conservation 
education. He received the League’s 
public information and conservation 
education Honor Roll Award. 

The citation said: “For outstanding 
service to the cause of conservation 
education; for bringing to his writing 
a high order of technical competence 
-in the biological fields, sensitivity to 
the intangible values of wildlife and 
understanding of high quality out- 
door recreation; for accepting fully 
the outdoor writer’s responsibility to 
help perpetuate outdoor opportuni 
for all the people; for en ability 
to incorporate perspective and philos- 
ophy in day by day outdoor report- 
ing; for adding stature to both the 
professional of biological science and 
outdoor writing.” 
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the nation this summer. Here Pennsylvania Game Protector Les Harshbarger and Ivan 
Dodd talk to more than 300 Scouts from Clinton and Lycoming Counties at a Camporee 





Commission Revises Policy 
On Permits for Migratory 
Bird Mounts, Eggs, Nests 


The following statement was re- 
cently issued by the Game Commis- 
_ Executive Director, M. J. Gol- 

en: 

“At its meeting of June 6, 1960, the 
Commission acted to revise its policy 
relative to issuance of permits to 
mount and retain protected migratory 
birds (nests and eggs). This action 
was taken to insure consistency with a 
recent revision of policy by the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

“Hereafter such permits may be is- 
sued only to public, scientific and ed- 
ucational institutions, excepting that 
they may be issued to individuals if 
substantial reason be shown that the 
specimens will be used in the public 
interest for educational or scientific 
ag Steno In no instance will permits 

e issued where birds, eggs or nests 
are unlawfully acquired. No state per- 
mit will be issued except it be quali- 
fied by prior issuance of a Federal 
Permit. 
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COYOTE DEN was located this summer at the head of Hunts Run, Cameron County, by 





the four Schoeffel brothers of Evans City who own a camp nearby. Seven pups were 
removed and delivered to District Game Protector Norm Erickson at Emporium. Here 
Erickson’s son points out the den which was unusually clean for a wild animal while 
Erickson, right, displays two of the lively pups. 


Total Reduction in Deer Herd 
Exceeds 106,000 Last Year 


A minimum of 106,791 deer was 
removed from the Pennsylvania herd, 
as shown by Game Commission rec- 
cords for the fiscal year ending May 
31, 1960. 

In addition to the 1959 hunting 
season harvest (reported by success- 
ful hunters as 90,172) the following 
losses are known to have occurred be- 
tween June 1, 1959, and May 31, 1960: 


For crop damage __............. 1,054 
ay PE: oo 6,756 
In miscellaneous accidents 546 
Killed illegally, in season 
ve Sel ONS Sa A, 2,666 
Destroyed by dogs _.......... 597 
Mortality last winter and 
early spring— 
approximately 5,000 
During the described 12-month 
period the number of deer legally har- 
vested and the herd reduction due to 
other mortality causes was consider- 
ably higher than that shown by the 
big game tag returns and reports sub- 
mitted by Commission field personnel. 
The totals represent only the known 
deer deaths. Studies in Pennsylvania 
have revealed that approximately 30 
per cent of successful deer hunters 
fail to report their kill. The highway 
mortality figure indicates only the 
animals removed by Game Protectors; 
it does not include injured deer that 
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escape into the woods before dying. 
Deer that succumb to wounds inflicted 
duririg the hunting season represents 
yet another uncountable number. 

Even with a law enforcement pro- 
gram second to none in the country, 
it is impossible to detect all illegal 
deer kills. In the miscellaneous classi- 
fication the number of deaths due to 
accidental injury constitutes only a 
fraction of those that occur unseen 
and uncounted. Similarly, the deer loss 
to free-running and wild-living dogs 
represents only the known instances 
and is far below the actual figure. 

Game Commission field biologists 
and officers arrived at the “approxi- 
mately 5,000” winter loss total after 
cruising sample areas after the deep 
snows melted. Winter mortality was 
localized and largely confined to sev- 
eral of the northern tier counties 
where many deer, mostly fawns of the 
previous spring, were the principal 
casualties. Fortunately the starvation 
loss was not much greater, state-wide, 
than that of the average winter in the 
Keystone State. 

The state’s wildlife people point 
out: These official figures are indica- 
tive but minimal; they do not repre- 
sent the total deer mortality in Penn- 
sylvania during the 12-month period. 
This information is presented in the 
interest of better understanding of the 
annual harvest and loss factors which 
reflect population levels and help serve 
as a deer management guide. 
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1960 Seasons and Bag Limits for 
Doves, Woodcock, Gallinules, Rails and Snipe 






The seasons and bag limits governing the taking of certain migratory game 
birds are established by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. The following 
federal regulations will be effective during the 1960 seasons for gallinules, 
rails, mourning doves, woodcock, and Wilson’s snipe in Pennsylvania, all 
dates being inclusive: 


The open season for gallinules and rails will be September 1 to November 9, 
the same as that of 1959. The daily bag for each, except sora, remains at 15 
and the maximum possession limit after the first day again is 30. The season 
for sora also runs September 1-November 9, but the daily bag has been in- 
creased to 25, the possession limit is also 25. 


The 1960 snipe season will be October 1-29. Both the daily bag and pos- 
session limits for this bird will be 8. 


The 1960 season for mourning doves is more liberal than that of 1959 in 
that there are 5 more hunting days and 2 birds have been added to the daily 
limit, 4 to the possession limit. The season will run September 1 to November 
9. The daily bag will be 12, the possession limit 24 after the first day. But the 
hunting hours for doves remains at 12:00 noon, Eastern Standard Time, to 
sunset. 


Woodcock may be hunted October 15 to November 23, the same as last 
year. The bag limits are unchanged—4 a day and 8 possession limit after the 
opening date. 


In summary, the 1960 seasons and bag limits for the above birds are: 


Species Open Season Daily Bag Possession limit 
Doves Sept. 1-Nov. 9 12 24 
Gallinules Sept. 1-Nov. 9 15 30 
Rails Sept. 1-Nov. 9 15 30 
Sora - Sept. 1-Nov. 9 25 25 
Snipe Oct. 1-Oct. 29 8 8 
Woodcock Oct. 15-Nov. 23 4 8 


The shooting hours this year will be: For gallinules, rails, woodcock and 
snipe—sunrise to sunset. (In 1959 they were one-half hour before sunrise to 
sunset.) The shooting hours for doves—12 o’clock noon, E.S.T., to sunset. 


Exceptions to these shooting hours will be: the opening day of the water- 
fowl season (date to be announced later) and October 29, when the opening 
hour for all hunting will be 8:00 a.m., Eastern Standard Time. 


Sunday hunting for game in Pennsylvania is prohibited. 


The open season, shooting hours and other regulations governing waterfowl 
hunting will be announced after August 15. 
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By Tom Forbes 


pes A Pennsylvania bowhunter the 
year consists of eleven months and 
October. True, he enjoys the com- 
panionship of fellow archers on the 
club field course and he competes with 
them in local, state, and national tour- 
naments. But all these activities are 
of secondary importance to the pur- 
suit of the white-tailed deer during 
the archers’ “any-deer” season. His 


dd 


vacation is planned for October, tackle 
is selected that will best serve his 
pape in the hunting field, and end- 
ess hours are spent in conversation 
with fellow bowhunters recounting 
past hunts. As a group, bowmen are 
not prone to boast of the deer they 
have bagged but will outline in detail 
their experiences of being outwitted 
by the deer. 
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There are three species of deer on 
the North American Continent: White- 
tail, Mule deer, and the Columbian 
Blacktail. No less than thirty sub- 
species of white-tailed deer (Odoco- 
ileus virginianus) have been named. 
These subspecies range from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and from the lati- 
tude of Hudson Bay in Canada south 
to the Isthmus of Panama. The domi- 
nant subspecies in Pennsylvania is the 
Northern Woodland White-tailed Deer 
(Odocoileus virginianus borealis). The 
range of this subspecies extends from 
Western Ontario east across southern 
Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia; and from James Bay (New- 
post, Abitibi River } Gaspe Peninsula 
and Anticosti Island south to southern 
Maryland, southern Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. The south- 
ern boundaries are fixed at the Poto- 
mac and Ohio Rivers and the western 
limits at the Mississippi and Red 
Rivers. In comparison with other sub- 
species of the white-tailed deer the 
Northern Woodland whitetail is rated 
as very large in size. There is no 
fixed line of demarcation of the sub- 
ga as they crossbreed quite read- 
ily. Originally there were probably 
two subspecies in Pennsylvania. In 
the southern counties we had the 
Virginia white-tailed deer and in some 
of our northern counties the Northern 
Woodland white-tailed deer. The main 
difference between the two subspecies 
is size, the northern deer being the 
larger. 

From 1906 until 1925 the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission bought, and 
‘stocked 1,192 deer. Some were wild- 
trapped animals but the majority were 
obtained from deer parks in New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, North Caro- 
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lina, Maine, Ohio, Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania and Michigan. Of this total 
524 came from Pennsylvania and only 
417 from Michigan. 


Old timers are prone to perpetuate 
a common fallacy that the so-called 
“Michigan” buck is a larger deer than 
our local deer and that to improve 
the size of our deer we should import 
a number of these “Michigan” bucks 
for breeding purposes to increase the 
size of the deer in our herd. The truth 
is that the deer of Michigan and 
northern Pennsylvania are the north- 
ern woodland white-tailed subspecies 
and their size is dependent wholly on 
an adequate food supply. Michigan 
and Pennsylvania both have the prob- 
lem of winter starvation of deer due 
to a depleted food supply. The severe 
Michigan winters accentuate the prob- 
lem in that state. It is a well known 
fact that the trophy deer bagged in 
Pennsylvania do not come from the 
heavily forested area of the state but 
from the semi-agricultural area where 
there is an abundant food supply dur- 
ing the entire year. 


Potter County topped all others in 
the number of deer harvested during 
the 1959 season. A total of 5,199 deer 
of which 2,025 were antlered deer 
were harvested. The bowhunters 
scored their highest success in this 
county; 105 of the total deer accounted 
for were bagged by the archers. Dur- 
ing the past winter field personnel of 
the Armstrong Forest Company made 
a study of the deer population and 
mortality in Elk and McKean Coun- 
ties in the maple, cherry, beech, and 
birch types of forest of the Allegheny 
Plateau. On an area covering 7,107 
acres 183 deer were reported present 
after the 1959 hunting season, an aver- 
age of 1 deer per 39 acres. In March of 
this year of 215 deer reported, 57 were 
dead, an average of 27 per cent mor- 
tality, leaving one deer for each 53 
acres. In the area studied the winter 
was not considered unusually severe 
for deer. Movements were not ham- 
pered until the beginning of February, 
























REPAIR OF BRODHEADS is a must for 
every bowhunter before the season opens. 
Dents should be removed with a hammer 
and the cutting edges sharpened to razor- 
like qualities. 


and thaws reduced the snow at the 
end of March. This 8-week period 
may be compared to an experiment 
conducted at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity over a ten-week period in 
which deer were fed on half the 
amount consumed by deer whose feed 
was not restricted in quantity. No 
deer were lost through malnutrition in 
this experiment. Yet for a shorter 
period of severely restricted diet for 
animals in the woods, the loss was 
about 27 per cent. If this sample is 
indicative of the general forest area 
it means that more deer were lost 
from starvation than the hunters har- 
vested in Elk and McKean Counties. 
To prevent this waste and to brin 

the -herd in balance with the foo 

supply it appears that we should make 
every effort to increase the harvest 
this coming season in these areas. 
The maximum winter carrying capac- 
ity of the range determines the size 
of the deer herd and a healthy deer 
herd which will sustain a maximum 
annual harvest is dependent upon a 
continuing and adequate food supply. 


Our modern North American deer 
are believed to be derived from Euro- 
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Asiatic stock which came to this con- 
tinent at various times from a million 
to 26 million years ago. Descent from 
a long line of American ancestry 
makes the white-tail different from 
any of the Old World genera. Its re- 
markable adaptability to withstand 
climatic changes, predation from 
nearly all of the beasts of prey which 
still live or at one time lived on this 
continent, and the changes introduced 
by man as civilization advanced into 
the uncharted wilderness account for 
its status as a big game animal which 
is eagerly sought as a trophy by every 
generation of sportsmen. 

The natural resources of a new land, 
including its game, have a marked in- 
fluence in the development and ex- 
pansion of the human population. The 
Indian inhabitants depended largely 
on the deer for both food and cloth- 
ing. Deer skins were an accepted and 
common medium of exchange in early 
American commerce. Venison pro- 
vided meat for soldiers during the 
War for Independence and the early 
settlers and explorers were dependent 
mainly on the deer for their supply of 
meat. Game laws aimed at protecting 
the deer were enacted at an early 
date. In 1646, Rhode Island became 
the first colony to establish a closed 
season on deer. The forerunners of 
our present day game wardens were 
called “deer reeves-men.” Concern for 
protection of the deer herd to prevent 
its extinction was voiced by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Rhode Island in 
1705. From the old records it is re- 
corded that the colony “hath been 
informed that great numbers of deer 
hath been destroyed . . . out of season, 
either for skins or flesh, which is great 
destruction of the creatures, without 
profit, and may prove much to the 
damage of this Collony for the future, 
and not only to this Collony, but to 
the whole country, if not prevented.” 
In 1721 Pennsylvania enacted legisla- 
tion to protect the deer. The present 
Pennsylvania Game Commission was 
established in 1896 and the following 
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year market killing was declared il- 
legal. By the turn of the century deer 
were rarely seen in Pennsylvania. 


The bow and arrow was made a 
legal sporting arm for taking deer in 
Pennsylvania in 1929. In 1951 a sea- 
son for taking deer solely with the 
bow and arrow was enacted by the 
legislature. From 1951 bowhunters 
have bagged a total of 4,664 deer in 
the archery deer seasons. License sales 
for the archery deer season have in- 
creased each year and in 1959 a total 
of 76,767 archers were licensed to 
hunt deer during the “any-deer” sea- 
son for archers. The archers bagged a 
total of 1,409 deer during the 24-day 
season in October. 

The 1960 Archers’ Deer Season ex- 
tends from October 1 through Octo- 
ber 28. By law, any deer regardless 
of size or sex may be taken during 
this season by the bowhunters. Shoot- 
ing hours are from 6 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., 
E.S.T. An archery license is required 
during the bow and arrow season in 
addition to the regular hunting license. 
This archery license may be obtained 
from the County Treasurer at a fee 
of $2.15, or from the Department of 
Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. 
Farm occupants may hunt during the 
Archery Season without a license on 
lands resided upon, or those immedi- 








ately adjacent with the written con- 
sent of the owner or lessee. There is 
no closed season on raccoons and 
groundhogs which may be taken by 
the bowhunter during the archers’ 
“any-deer” season. 

Anticipation and preparation are 98 
er cent of the hunt. When the quarry 
as been brought to bag it is an anti- 

climax. Companionship, the beauty of 
the October woods, the > gona ha 
bring a deer within range of our bow 
are all part of the enjoyment we ob- 
tain from our days afield. Let us be 
careful for our own safety and the 
safety of our companions in the hunt- 
ing field. Keep the name “bowhunter” 
high on the list of good sportsmen. 
Report the violator. He is a menace to 
your sport. Try to place your arrow in 
a vital spot and resist any urge to take 
up the trail of the deer immediately. 
A deer that is not followed closely 
will soon lie down and can be re- 
covered within a remarkably short 
distance from the point at which the 
hit was made. Absence of blood does 
not indicate that the deer has not re- 
ceived a fatal wound. Proceed slowly, 
mark your back trail so that you can 
get a line on the direction the deer 
has taken and search carefully. 


May you enjoy your October bow 
hunt in Penn’s Woods. 
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ned and manufactured by the High 





Standard Corporation. This new handgun has a high degree of safety without loss of 
lightness in trigger pull because of an electrical tripping mechanism. Power is provided by 
mercury batteries in the stock. This pistol will be used for the 50-meter slow-fire event. 


“The International 
Olympic Match Challenge” 


By Jim Varner 


B* THE time you read this no 
doubt the big International 
Matches held in Rome under the rules 
of the International Shooters Union 
(1.8.U.) will be well towards their 
conclusion or possibly over with. Once 
more the chips are down and it’s up 
to our team from the U. S. A. to prove 
whether we are capable of putting 
marksmen against the Russians, Swiss 
and Scandinavians who can defeat 
them in this most severe test of all 
types of marksmanship known in the 
world today. Can we surpass or equal 
these nations in the development of 
special purpose firearms that will give 






our boys at least a fifty-fifty chance to 
prove we have men as good or better 
than they? Without piving any thought 
to the intricacies of the International 
phase of shooting our John Q. Public 
as a whole will condemn and criticize 
our team if it loses. By the same 
token, they will take it all for granted, 
in a matter of fact sort of way, if we 
win and so dismiss the event from 
their mind as they seek bigger and 
better visual thrills on their TV’s. Ab- 
solutely little or no effort is made to 
delve into the elaborate preparation 
necessary to produce the expensive 
equipment, locate the supermen who 
have to get the ultimate out of this 
equipment and weld them into an un- 
beatable shooting unit. 

Our effort this year in the Olympics 
—is to beat the Russians. This is not 
going to be easy as we don’t play the 
International shooting game any more 
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than Ivan plays baseball. ISU shoot- 
ing rules are different from ours. Euro- 
peans will not change to our targets 
and rules so if we continue to enter 
International matches we should 
change to their rules and more dif_i- 
cult targets. This is the only way we 
will ever get the masses of shooters 
interested to the point we can expect 
consistent wins. Today we have only 
a few ranges suitable for free-rifle 
competition both small-bore and high- 
power. Only two are suitable for the 
running deer phase. The free pistol 
and rapid-fire pistol events as well as 
the shotgun take less room but all 
should be readily available to our 
shooters who are willing to try for 
ISU competition. 

To win in a big way under present 
conditions calls for the spending of 
some money, Erte sg: the best of 
equipment and seeking the top-notch 
shooters to use said equipment. Going 
further, I will add, few civilians are 
able financially to buy their own free 
rifle or other high priced firearms, 
spend weeks of gruelling training on 
the range, pay their own transporta- 
tion and keep the wolf from the door 
at home just for the prestige of being 
on the team or maybe a “tryout” for 
the team. Our military personnel are 
better off in this respect as their salary 
goes on during training and their food 
and equipment should be furnished. 


The Russion shooter, athlete, scien- 
tists and others valuable to the pres- 
tige of the nation are not only paid for 
being topnotchers but .are allowed 
free paid vacations and held in high 
esteem. Personally, I feel it’s about 
time we forget about Lower Slobovia’s 
financial embarrassment as well as 
other silly foreign-aid excuses and 
channel some of our extra shekels 
toward helping the prestige of our 
International Olympic proteges. 

We are supposed to be a nation of 
riflemen, with 35,000,000 gun owners 
urchasing some 22,000,000 hunting 
censes. We won the West, according 
to TV, with a lot of Hombres who 
could cut the lobe of your ear off at 
100 yards range with a hard-pullin 
Colt 45. Actually, our shooters have 
done creditable work on our American 
targets but the fact remains we are 
certainly way back in the “rumble- 
seat” when its comes to the ISU tar- 
gets. There you have the facts, small- 
game and big-game hunters and rifle- 
man readers of our excellent maga- 
zine. Since 1930 when we won our 
last Olympic shoot by a small margin 
we have been able to make only a few 
wins by individuals. In the ISU match 
in Moscow during 1958 we captured 
only five gold medals while the “fat- 
boy’s” marksmen were pinning on 
some 36 for Russia. The same sto 
held true at Helsinki in 1952 and Mel- 





INTERNATIONAL MATCH FREE-RIFLE was manufactured by Remington in 308 Win- 
chester caliber. It weighs nearly 17 pounds and will be available in either rim-fire or 
center-fire versions. Stocks and fore-ends are rough turned so that shooters can fit them 


to their own dimensions. 
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SMILING BILL DONOVAN, public relations manager for the High Standard Arms Cor- 
poration of Hamden, Connecticut, has spared no effort in his company’s effort to furnish 
the United States Olympic Team with the best pistols they ever had. 


bourne in 1956. A fine situation for a 
nation of Danl Boones and Davy 
Crocketts to slip into, you will say. 

I am interested vitally in the out- 
come of the 1960 Olympics. I have 
been in this game and know what is 
necessary to even produce just an 
average team. During the tryouts at 
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Camp Dodge, Iowa, in 1912 for the 
Olympic shoot in Stockholm we fired 
for weeks over the tough 300 meter 
course (328 yards)—40 shots prone, 
40 shots kneeling and 40 shots stand- 
ing, on a target which has a 3.94-inch 
ten-ring. Figure it out fellows, less 
than a 4-inch ten-ring at 328 yards 
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and iron sights only allowed. The 
center-fire free-rifle is limited to 8 
kilos in weight (about 174 pounds). 
The set trigger is used exclusively. 
Few Americans understand how to 
get the most out of a supersensitive 
set trigger. The rifles we used were 
usually fitted heavy barrels to Spring- 
field actions with a few single-shot 
Winchesters fitted with No. 4 or No. 5 
barrels—all chambered for the 30-06. 
We had American made set triggers. 
We used National Match ammunition. 
A few who could afford them pur- 
chased European free-rifles and Swiss 
or other ammo. 

The average hunter would con- 
sider a free-rifle with all its fittings 
an ugly monstrosity of no practical 
value, about in the same class as the 
heavy bench-rest rifle. The different 
adjustable gadgets such as shoulder 
hooks and palm rests are made- and 
fitted according to the individual 


shooter's whims and he doesn’t pick 
it up—he puts it on in such a way he 
and the rifle become one unit. The 
barrel is usually taped with black 
elastic to prevent barrel, heat mirage. 
Today’s shooter dons a tight fitting 
leather coat under which is usually a 
couple of sweat shirts or insulated 
underwear to help smother the ever 
present thump of heart action, espe- 
cially in the kneeling and standing 
position. A pair of stiff shanked hea 
soled ski boots are used in the kneel- 
ing position so as to support his pos- 
terior from tiring during the gruellin 
40 shots in this stage. To shoot Hirduigh 
the entire match in one day takes tre- 
mendous physical endurance, as well 
as perfect coordination of nerves, 
mind and eyes.:If you doubt me try 
firing a creditable score over this 
course with a 15- to 17-pound rifle. 
As I look back on these Olympic 
and Free-Rifle events I cannot help but 
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CAMP PERRY SHOOTERS of 47 years ago included this lowa Rifle Team, winners of the 
Herrick Trophy and long-range team championship. Gun Columnist Jim Varner is on the 
left, standing. Col. Smith W. Brookhart, team captain and long-time president of the 
National Rifle Asssociation, is sitting back of the trophy. The team used star-gauged 
Springfields, Winchester 5A scopes and Winchester Match ammunition. 
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feel the U. S. A. used poor judgment 
by entering a team more or less un- 
familiar with ISU targets and rules 
along with added handicaps of in- 
adequate equipment. If we expect to 
play on even terms we must strive to 
play the game as the opponents play 
it. Despite all of this lack of planning 
we have assembled a few teams of 
supermen who won the International 
matches. For more than a decade the 
Free-Rifle record of 5,172 made at 
Biarritz by the Swiss in 1912 was re- 
garded unbreakable. The individual 
championship score 1,078 by Staheli 
of Switzerland that year looked im- 
pregnable but on September 18, 1923, 
a team of American shooters firing 
over the ISU course at Camp Perry 
broke the Biarritz record by 129 points 
for a high of 5,301 and U. S. M. C. 
SERGT. MORRIS FISHER surpassed 
Staheli’s record by 12 points. These 
scores were made with Springfield 
rifles with heavy Mann-type barrels, 
chambered and rifled by Remington 
and Winchester for the 30-06. Fisher 
fired an unprecedented 385 out of 400 
in the prone position, a record which 
stood for a long time. Our team was 
composed of Sergt. Fisher, mentioned; 
Walter Stokes, Washington, D. C., 
civilian, 1,069; Lawrence Nuesslien, 
Washington, civilian, 1,062; wet): K. 
Boles, Field Artillery, 1,051; .and Lt. 
Com. C.T. Osborne, U.S. Navy, 1,029. 
I believe Larry Nuesslien still lives in 
Allentown, Pa., and is an employee of 
Sears. 


Our winning streak was broken at 
Saint Gall in Switzerland in 1925 as 
well as Rome in 1927 and Scheven- 
ingen in 1928, while at Stockholm in 
1929 the Swiss bettered their already 
high scores and sent down to defeat 
the best we could enter. After a long 
series of disappointments a tradition 
se to develop that the Swiss were 
unbeatable. However, there’s always 
a silver lining somewhere behind the 
old cloud of despair and we hit the 
“jack pot” again in 1930 with a team 
under Maj. J. K. Boles and Major J. S. 
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Hatcher. The team members who won 
were: Harry Renshaw, civilian, 1,100; 
R. L. Seitzinger, 1,094; Tech. sag J. 
B. Sharp, U. S. Army, 1,088; Dr. E. O. 
Swanson, civilian, 1,086; and the old 
veteran Gy. Sergt. Morris Fisher, 
U. S. M. C., 1,073. Please note how 
high and how close these scores were. 
The team total was 5,441 with Swit- 
zerland in second place with 5,407, 
and Finland third with 5,337—all high 
scores. Today the individual Free-Rifle 
record stands at 1,139. Russia’s Bog- 
danoff claims 1,147. We have a dead- 
eye down at Fort Benning by the 
name of Lieut. Dan Puckel who has 
fired an incredible 1,154 with others 
almost as good. Are we going to de- 
velop an inferiority complex this year 
or will our lads bring home the gold 
medals? Before you read further I am 
going to stick my neck out and pre- 
dict the 1960 ISU shooters trained at 
Fort Benning will defeat the Iron 
Curtain bunch as you will note in 
reasons given later. 


Let us evaluate our chances under 
the leadership of such dyed-in-the- 
wool shooting-minded men as Gen. 
A. D. Mead, Lieut. Col. Tom Sharpe, 
Sergt. Huelet Benner, the invincible 
hand-gunner; Lieut. Cols. Ellis Lee 
and Sydney Carpenter who originated 
their own system of training in 1956 
and called it the Advanced Marks- 
manship Unit. This A.M.U., as we will 
call it from now, is a U. S. Army out- 
fit all the way. Its chief function was 
originally intended to develop better 
shots with the standard military fire- 
arms known as small-arms. Talent 
scouts, so to speak, were constantly 
on the outlook for above average 
marksmen that may develop into top- 
notch Camp Perry shooters or ISU 
prospects. In the same manner the 
best shooters are sought during re- 
gional and National N.R.A. matches. 
As you will note all of our best Olym- 
pic teams contained at least fifty per 
cent civilian personnel. According to 
the National Rifleman preliminary try- 
outs for the Olympic team during 
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July 18 to August 5 showed Free- 
ifle—74; Small-Bore Rifle—177; Free- 
Pistol-91; and Rapid-Fire Pistol—88. 
Many of these attended the finals at 
Fort Benning, Georgia. With a grou 

of service men entering these fina 

also the competition is necessarily 
tough. At the time of writing this I 
am unable to make a wild guess who 
will finally be selected. Men who 
know claim that A.M.U. group at Fort 
Benning are set on not only winning 
the Free-Rifle event but the Free- 





Pistol, the Rapid-Fire Pistol, the run- 
ning deer, if it is included, and the 
shotgun competition. Along with the 
300-meter main event and closel 
aralleling it is the fifty-meter nail 
ore (55 yards) event fired on a 
decimal target whose ten-ring is less 
than % inch across and whose X ring 
is just a dot some .04 inch in diameter. 
The course of fire is the same as the 
free-rifle—40 shots in each position and 
the 22 caliber free-rifles (22 rim-fire) 
are about the same weight and con- 


CHIEF ENGINEER GARY WILHELM of High Standard designed the ISU single-shot 
Free Pistol. Weighing 52 ounces this handgun is furnished with super-sensitive electric 
set-triggers operated by two tiny 6'2-volt mercury batteries hidden in the grip. They are 
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tour as the high-powered ones. I am 
pleased to announce we do not have 
to go farther than our Remington 
Model 40-X or our Winchester M52 
dolled up with ISU paraphernalia to 
equal the best Europe can offer. Our 
rim-fire match ammunition is the best 
in the world, so we are not handi- 
capped here. 


There has been some talk we may 
select the 6 MM. cartridge in some 
version like the 240, 243 or 244 for 
our 300-meter . cartridge due to its 
light recoil, gilt-edge accuracy and 
wind bucking capabilities, but I have 
just received correspondence from E. 
S. McCawley, Jr., Manager of Public 
Relations of Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Connecticut, which 
states the Army seems to be pretty 
well settled on 308 and while I do not 
have room in this article to elaborate 
on the fine ammunition being assem- 
bled for the 308 I will say it is capable 
of near % minute of angle groups out 
to 600 yards which leaves little to be 
desired. Its heavy streamlined slugs 
weighing either 168 grains or 197 will 
certainly be steadier under all con- 
ditions than the 6 MM’s. Its additional 
recoil should not be a serious prob- 
lem. Back in the twenties we de- 
veloped a mid-range International 
super-accurate cartridge for the 30-06 
that burned some 36% grains of Hi-Vel 
back of the 172-grain boat-tail match 
bullet developing around 2,250 f:s. 
velocity. Such is not the case today, 
as they are packing all the steam in 
our 308 match ammo they will hold 
and be safe. No particular caliber is 
barred in the Internationals as long as 
it is center-fire and not larger than 
8 MM. Formerly the Scandinavians 
favored their 6.5X55 but now have 
switched to the 7.62 NATO which we 
know as the 308 Winchester. The Rus- 
sians use the 7.62 Russian, and the 


Swiss their own 7.5 military cartridge. 


Lieut. Col. William Hancock, who 
runs the shotgun and pistol activity, 
advises me the A.M.U. has decided, 
to date this article was written, to use 
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the following equipment: Either Rem- 
ington 722 action or Model 70 Win- 
chesters with Ted Holmes’ barrels 
bored for our 308 cartridge. The am- 
munition is either the 168 or 197 grain 
streamlined hollow-point bullet ahead 
of about all the 3031 powder they can 
crunch into this well ddctaited case. 
Their super-match ammunition is all 
hand-loaded by the Unit. The small- 
bore ammunition for the Remington 
40-X’s and Winchester 52’s in 22 long- 
rifle caliber will be either Western 
Mark III or Remington Rifle Match. 
At the moment the pistols used are 
the Hammerli with a continued test 
on High Standard’s 52-ounce super 
Free-Pistol. Ammo used for these arms 
is either Mark II or Remington Pistol 
Match. For the shotgun phase they 
will use mostly Browning over and 
under Special Trap barrels with a 
sprinkling of Model 58 Remington 
autos. Their ammunition will be West- 
ern Lubaloy No. 8 shot with 3% drams 
equivalent of powder for the first shot 
and either No. 8 or No. 7% nickel- 
coated shot made by Remington for 
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the second shot. Going further he 
states, “Our coaching and training is 
all advanced with particular attention 
being paid to physical condition, men- 
tal aptitude and capability to be free 
and easy in the different positions. 
We have found it pays off quite well.” 

Remington has been so successful 
with the performance of their Free- 
Rifle they have set up a custom shop 
for the making of this type of arm so 
we ordinary guys can buy one over 
the counter. ‘They will be available 
sometime in September. Prices range 
from around $165 to above $450 ac- 
cording to the way you want them 
equipped. They are advertised as the 
“most accurate rifles made in Amer- 
ica.” High Standard has gone over- 
board in trying to give our ISU shoot- 
ers the same as Remington and Win- 
chester. Bill Donovan of High Stand- 
ard states they have developed an 
electrical trigger for their 52-ounce 
Free-Pistol that is the best ever made 
and that they are making one for the 
Free-Rifles. These triggers operate 
from a tiny 6%-volt mercury batte 
located in the stock of the arm used. 
High Standard’s Super-Matic Trophy 
model will no doubt be used in the 
rapid-fire phases. 

You can see that our pistol shoot- 
ers face the tough 50-meter phase of 
the Olympic matches and the rapid- 
fire under no handicap whatever as 
far as pistols are concerned. The ac- 
curacy of High Standard’s 52-ounce 
Free-Pistol is equal to a fine target 
rifle and the accuracy of their Super- 
matic Trophy and Citation model 
‘auto-loaders are capable of the best at 
rapid fire. Let us give credit where 
credit is due. 

The scatter-gun phase of the Olym- 
pics is tough. They use a harder tar- 
get that flies farther and faster but no 
other country makes better scatter- 
guns or trap loads than ours. It’s a 
matter of getting acquainted with 
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their style of shooting. I feel we are 
not handicapped here. 

I understand Winchester, Colt, 
Smith and Wesson and Ruger arms 
will be used by some of our trainees, 
but up to the time of writing this 
everything seemed to point toward 
the use of Remington and High Stand- 
ard’s specially ISU designed firearms 
for our International teams. Regard- 
less of whose equipment we use this 
year it appears as though at last we 
are attempting to meet The Inter- 
national Olympic Match Challenge in 
a method-business like manner. Best 
of luck to our marksmen and thanks 
to our good booster jim Dee, Director 
of Shooting Development of the 
Sportsmen’s Bureau, as well as E. S. 
McCawley of Remington and Bill 
Donovan of High Standard Corp. All 
of these gentlemen cooperated freely 
in their efforts to give our readers 
particulars on our latest equipment. 





Sharpen Up—It's Later 
Than You Think 


By Ted S. Pettit 


| al year about this time, wild- 
life experts point out that a large 
percentage of game birds and mam- 
mals shot at by hunters are only 
crippled and escape to die later in 
some out of the way place. This is an 
unnecessary waste of our wildlife re- 
sources that in most cases should and 
could be prevented if most of us would 
sharpen up ahead of time so when the 
season opens we are ready. 

Getting ready for the hunting sea- 
son means many things, and none can 
really be accomplished in less than a 
month or two. You never heard of a 
baseball team or a tennis champion 
or even a trap champion who went 
into the big game or match without 
pany of practice and physical con- 

itioning. You never heard of an auto 
racer who went into a race without a 
thorough check-up of his car. 

Yet sportsmen by the thousands go 
into the field on the opening day not 
having seen their gun since the end of 
the last season, and with no prepara- 
tion at all for the rugged experience 
of tramping up hill and down for 
hours on end. 

Their reflexes have slowed up and 
their physical condition is such that 
when an easy shot at a flushing bird 
occurs, they just don’t have what it 
takes for a clean kill. By the end of 
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the season they are in shape, but in 
the meantime, they have wasted all 
too much game—and whether they 
think about it or not, that is not good 
conservation and much of the money 
that has gone into wildlife research, 
habitat improvement, game farms, and 
predator control has gone down the 
drain along with the crippled quail, 
duck or pheasant. 


First Things First 


There are several steps in this pre- 
season sharpening up process that do 
not involve firing a shot. Briefly, here 
they are: 

First, get out old Betsy and check 
her over. If necessary, have a repu- 
table gunsmith do the job. But don’t 
try to take a gun to a good gunsmith 
three days before the season opens 
and expect him to greet you with a 
big smile and a welcome. Too many 
others have beaten you by a day or 
two and he has more work than he 
can handle in two months. Get your 
gun checked now! 

While your gun—shotgun or rifle— 
is being checked, check yourself. Get 
a routine physical exam by your fam- 
ily physician. And if you have noticed 
recently that the phone company 
prints the directories in smaller type 
or that the game commission prints 
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ame laws in much smaller type than 
ast year, have your eyes checked. I 
didn't realize I needed my glasses 
changed until one night in June it 
took 20 minutes to tie a No. 16 black 
gnat to 4 x tippet. 
Next, go out for a brisk hour’s walk 
in hilly country. Could you do it all 


day? Map out a program of physical 
conditioning that will help you build 
up your legs and wind so that when 
that first covey of quail or cock pheas- 
ant jumps and takes off, you aren't 
puffing like a Stanley steamer. Good 
physical condition and efficient shoot- 
ing go hand in hand. 


HAND TRAP PRACTICE is a fine warm-up for the hunting seasons ahead. The person 
throwing the clay birds can angle them right or left, elevate them high or low to imitate 
almost any shot on feathered or furred 














Another thing that is easy to forget 
in the year between hunting seasons 
is how a quail, pheasant, grouse, or 
duck looks over the barrel of a gun at 
20, 30, or 40 yards. One of the chief 
causes of crippled birds is taking a 
shot when the bird is too far away. 
The other major cause, according to 
statistics, is insufficient lead on a flight 
shot, so that just the edge of the pat- 
tern hits the bird, and it is crippled 
instead of killed cleanly. 

It’s an easy job to make some sil- 
houette cut-outs of quail, pheasants, 
grouse, and ducks out of cardboard 
or composition board. Then hang 
these silhouettes from a wire or even 
a clothes line and measure off 20, 30, 
and 40 yards. Use your gun, which 
has been checked over by now, to sight 
on. these cut-outs. Get a mental image 
of the size of the bird at each distance 
so that when the time comes for a real 
shot, you know the distance of the 
shot and the lead required to knock 
down the bird so he stays put. 

But your reflexes may have slowed 
up since last season, to the extent that 
me Hon a bird flushes you shoot at it at 
40 yards instead of the 20 that would 
have been possible if you were faster 
on the draw. 

A good way to sharpen your re- 
flexes is this: 

Take a case of clay birds and spray- 
paint half of them white or gray or 
some other color that contrasts with 
the other half. Then find a friend who 
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wants to sharpen up, too, and go out 
in hayfield, cathnell or shrubby area 
(with permission of the landowner). 
Take along a hand trap and a box or 
two of the same shells you will use 
while hunting. 

Walk across the field with your 
friend about twenty feet behind you. 
You have your gun and he has the 
trap and a bag of birds. You are “on 
the ready” for a bird to flush, and he’s 
the fellow who is going to try to make 
you miss. With no warning to you he 
throws out a clay target. It may be 
high or it may be low. It may angle 
away to right or left, or be a straight- 
away shot. It may be a white target 
or it may be black. You shoot at the 
black targets only. The others are to 
test your sight and reflexes to see if 
you have what it takes not to shoot— 
at a hen, pheasant, a protected duck, 
a cock pheasant flushing in front of 
another hunter, etc. 

After a dozen shots, switch off; you 
handle the trap and your companion 
does the shooting. 

For real fast action and high per- 
centage of misses, try this same game 
—using the small 22 calibre shotgun 
birds, the special hand trap that is 
made for them, and a 410 shotgun. If 
you can break 20 out of 25, you are 
ready for the field. 

Lee Wulff, famous sportsman and 
outdoor writer, has described another 
good way of sharpening your reflexes 
and shooting eye. Use a 22 calibre 
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ADVANCED COURSE is a day of practice at a skeet field. Here a father gives his son 
a few pointers on how to hit ‘em as they come from -the low house or high house. 


shotgun, :22 long rifle shot cartridges 
and hunt those big flying grasshop- 

pers you see in mowed hayfields in 
' September and early October. 

If you have ever tried to catch these 
hoppers for fish bait, you know how 
fast and erratically they fly. But they 
usually cover only about 20 or 30 feet 
before landing. They make hard to hit 
targets—but they sure get you in shape 
for wing shots on birds—if you don’t 
get thoroughly frustrated first and 
give it all up as a bad job. 

One of the best ways of all to get 
in shape is go out to a trap or skeet 
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club and shoot a few rounds under 
the watchful eye of an experienced 
sportsman. You ve heard of big name 
baseball players who suddenly go into 
a batting slump. They couldn't hit a 
basketball if one were thrown over 
the plate. Many times the coach or 
manager can pick out the one little 
thing that is wrong. As a last resort, 
movies are made and then studied to 
find out the cause of the problem. 

It’s much the same way in shoot- 
ing. You, yourself, may not be able to 
find out why you miss that easy shot. 
But someone watching you for a while 
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can tell you and in a few minutes you 
can correct the fault and get back in 
the old groove. 

It’s well worth the price to pay the 
pro at the club to work with you. 
You'll save what it costs in wasted 
shells in a very few days of hunting. 


Rifle Shooting Games 


Twenty-two rifles, Co2 guns or even 
BB guns, indoors or out, can help tre- 
mendously in sharpening your eyes 
and your techniques in rifle shooting. 

You need a good safe range, gun 
and ammo, but the rest of the equip- 
ment consists of odds and ends that 
are easy to come by. 

First, sight in your gun at 50 feet 
on a regular rifle target so you can ad- 
just the sights if necessary or know 
how to compensate for misses. Then 
try these games: 

Cut a dozen or two 2” blocks from 
a piece of 2 x 2 pine or fir. Stack them 
in a pyramid on a box in front of the 
backstop. Then knock the blocks off 
one at a time, starting with the one on 
top from 50 feet. Do the same thing 
with small frozen juice cans or larger 
cans at a greater distance. Rig up a 
swinging target (coffee can top, or 
tin can, or a clay bird on a board) 
with a pulley arrangement, so that a 
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companion can pull the string and 
make the target swing on a 2-foot arc. 
Try to hit the target as it swings. 

Cut a dozen or two. pieces of six- 
inch baling wire, and heat one end of 
each piece. While hot, insert the wire 
into a moth ball. Bend a hook in the 
other end and hang these targets on a 
string in front of the backstop. Shoot 
till you miss, then your companions 
shoot till they miss. There are com- 
mercial breakable targets the same 
size as the bull’s-eye on a range target 
that are fun to shoot at too. 


For a two-man competition, use a 
four- or five-foot square piece of com- 
position board, standing it in front of 
the backstop. Stick two tacks in the 
board, about 10 inches apart. Tie some 
breakable targets (moth balls, candy 
wafers, %” thick discs cut from a 2” 
wooden curtain rod, or anything else 
that will break when hit) to opposite 
ends of an 18” piece of thread. Hang 
the thread over the tacks, so the tar- 
gets hang freely, so when one is hit, 
the other falls to the ground. Ready 
on the firing line—fire. The first one 
to break his target so the other shooter 
misses his, wins. 

You can think up adaptations of 
these games and contests that are 
more fun. But their purpose is to pro- 
vide practice for field iat, 

It’s only conservation to make every 
shot count, to kill cleanly so game 
animals do not suffer needlessly or 
fly, swim, or run away to die and be 
wasted. It’s the best kind of fun with 
a future to sharpen up now, well be- 


fore the season opens. It’s later than 
you think. 





PHOTO CREDITS 


P. 8—PGC by Ralph Cady; P. 10—PGC 
by Bob Parlaman; P. 21—Leonard Lee Rue, 
IlI; P. 26—Hal H. Harrison; P. 30—PGC by 
Bob Parlaman; P. 39—PGC by Bob Parla- 
man; P. 41, 42, 43—PGC by Vern Van- 
Order; P. 44, 46—Don Shiner; P. 47—PGC 
by Will Johns; P. 61, 62, 63—Larry Kopp; 
P. 64—PGC by Bob Parlaman. 
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CLEAR EGG-SHAPED AREA about 15-18 inches long with scratching tool. Dig a hole, 
slanted on a 45-degree angle, at the point of the clearing. Bait hole should be from 6 to 
8 inches deep, at least 2 inches wide. Dig a trap bed large enough for the trap you plan 
to use and make it about 2 inches deep in the center, situated directly in front of the 


bait hole. 


For the Meat Eaters, There's 


Nothing Easier nor Better Than... 


The Bait 


Hole Set 


By Larry J. Kopp 


OR the benefit of new readers and 
other’ novice trappers I am again 
rnngeweres | the famous bait hole set 
. this month. I would suggest that you 
hold on to this issue of GAME NEWS 
‘and use it as a reference until you 
have mastered this all-important set. 

There are some very significant 
reasons why: 

1. The bait hole set, as I mentioned 
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last month, can be used for all meat- 
eating animals, including mink. 

2. Unlike the cubby hole or stepping 
stone sets, the bait hole set can be 
made anywhere without it being 
necessary to search for or carry rocks 
or logs with which to construct it. 

3. There is not nearly so much 
chance of catching rabbits with a bait 
hole set as there is with the cubby 
hole set. To avoid cottontail rabbits, 
prepare your bait hole sets several 
weeks in advance of actual trapping. 
In this way rabbits will get so used 
to the smell of freshly dug earth that 
they lose interest. 

4, The bait hole set, by its nature, 
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POUND TRAP STAKE down into the ground in center of the trap bed until the top of 
the stake is even with the surrounding soil. Cover the top of the stake with about Y% inch 
of dirt so that it will not interfere with the trap which must rest firmly, not like a 


rocking chair. 


is pretty well camouflaged. In fact, 
ninety-nine out of a hundred people 
can walk over a bait hole set and 
never know what happened! 

5. Many variations of the bait hole 
set can be made: You can make a set 
at the base of an ant hill; on top of a 
rotted stump or log; in an abandoned 
fireplace used by campers; and, of 
course, in open fields. 

6. Usually, bait hole sets can be in- 
spected at a greater distance than is 
often possible when traps are con- 
cealed in a cubby hole or hollow log. 
It is always best to stay as far away 
from sets as possible when checking 
them, yet always go close enough to 
be certain that everything is in order. 

To use the bait hole set you will 
need, in addition to dirt sifter, pan 
covers, and persuading stick men- 
tioned last month, a garden trowel, 


some sort of scratching tool, a mallet 


or similar hammer, rubber-coated 
gloves, and, of course, some bait, lure, 
and traps. 
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For the average trapper it is most 
ape to buy commercial bait and 
ure that is manufactured for the par- 
ticular fur animals you are after. 

As for traps, never use any traps 
smaller than the No. 1%, preferab 
the No. 2 for foxes, equipped with 
steel stakes. 


SET THE TRAP and try to place it in the 


bed so that the two trap springs form a 
straight line with the bait hole. 
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SIFT A HALF-INCH OF DIRT over the en- 
tire trap after carefully placing a pan cover 
over the trap. When you sift dirt over your 
trap, the pan cover has a tendency to sag 
just inside the jaws, thus leaving a hump- 


like accumulation of soil on top of the trap 
pan. Use your trowel and spread this apart 


so that the overall surface looks even. 
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FINAL STEP is to drop a small piece of 
bait into the bait hole. Use your trowel to 
cover the bait with just a sprinkling of 
dirt, never more than a half-inch. Finish 
the set by placing a drop of lure directly 
on the top edge of the bait hole. Then 
sprinkle a generous amount of fox urine 
over and around the edges of both the trap 
and bait hole. 
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MODERN STYLE BEAR TRAP is being 
used in northwestern Pennsylvania by Game 
Commission officers called upon to remove 
nuisance bears. Made of galvanized steel, 
it is easily portable. Here District Game 
Protector Cecil Toombs traps and releases 
a black bear in Forest County. The story's 
aftermath is reported below. 


Chow Line 


FOREST COUNTY — On May 28, 
I trapped a bear on State Game Lands 
24 that had been tearing a board 
from the side of a new corn crib and 
helping himself to the corn. The bear 
trap, a two-wheeled affair, was moved 
with the assistance of a camper who 
had a trailer hitch that fit the bear 
trap. For this reason the bear was 
moved only approximately 5 miles 
cross country. On June 8 the same 
board was ripped from the corn crib 
so Mr. Bear must know a good meal 
ticket when he finds it. He also knows 
enough to stay out of bear traps now. 





— District Game Protector Cecil 
Toombs, Jr., Tionesta. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 
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FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, Avis (R. D. 1, Lock 
Haven). Phone: PLaza 3-3404 
i Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: MItchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
i Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
aus. Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango.’ 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Siegneny Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
ngton, Westmoreland. 


GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Joseph L. Budd, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM—Jack N. Anderson, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. a Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD EY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
lig Wintiameport, Phone: Loyalsock 8-2252 
UTHWEST FARM—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, 
Distant. Phone: New Bethlehem BRoadway 5- 5-7640 


HOWARD NURSERY 


ae: cach tes Weller, R. D. 2, Howard. Phone: Bellefonte-ELgin 











Open Seasons 
‘ 


> 1, 1960 to August 31, 1961) 


excepted, for game. The opening 
ho ae . +birds or animals on October 29 
wil ' i 6 =<yo, wsu*uvuerwise during the season for upland 
ANU e4 “pesssc, ve SMNOOtiIng hours daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., EST, excepting 
from July 1 to September 30, inclusive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., EST, and the hours for the 
October archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 A. M. to 5:30 P. M., EST. (FEDERAL REGULA- 
TIONS FOR SEASONS, BAG LIMITS AND GENERAL SHOOTING HOURS ON MIGRATORY 
GAME BIRDS WILL BE ANNOUNCED LATER.) 


BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 


Ruffed Grouse 2 Be sc ie Mee. .. 3 end 
Ruffed Grouse ....(not more than 8 in combined seasons) .... Dec. 26 
Wild Turkey (Statewide) Oct. 
Wild Turkey ( Counties, and parts of, below) * Oct. 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) 6 oéicy: ees 
Ring-necked Pheasants, males only 2 was. eee 
Rabbits, Cottontail a 20 3... OGh. 
Rabbits, Cottontail (not more than 20 in combined seasons) .... Dec. 
Bobwhite Quail Oins Ses so Se 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ee 
Raccoons (hunting or trapping) .... No Close Season 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) Unlimited .... No Close Season 
Grackles Unlimited .... No Close Season 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 28, inclusive) .. Unlimited .... All mos, (except Oct. 1-28) 
BEAR, over one year old, by individual PO, 2 1 .... Nov. 28 D | 
BEARS, as above, by hunting party of: three or . . - - 

- ° ov. 


more let 
{Bow and Arrow Season—Any sex, regard-}.¢only one deer 
less of size. (Requires Hunting Licensé'}/for °. combined 
and Archery License, but no Antlerless | séasons) 
Deer License) ag heed 
ANTLERED DEER—Regular Season—Male 
with two or more points to one antler: 
Provided, a male deer with an antler three q 
or more inches long without points, 
measuring from the top of the skull as 
the deer is in life, shall be considered 
legal, by individual Tae - 65 oi. 
ANTLERLESS DEER SEASON—(Requires 
Hunting License and Antlerless Deer Li- 
cense), by individual ..... Dec. 17 only 











NO OPEN SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grcuse, Cub Bears, Elk, 
Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 

Skunks and Cpossums .. Unlimited .... No Close Season 

Minks Unlimited .... Nov. 24 .. Jan. 15, 1961 
Muskrats (traps only) .... Unlimited .... Nov. 24.. Jan. 15, 1961 and 
Muskrats (traps only) Unlimited .... Feb. 11 .. Mar. 19, 1961 
Beavers (traps only) Statewide 7 7 .... Feb. 11 .. Mar. 19, 1961 








SPECIAL REGULATIONS 

TURKEYS—*A four-week season will be observed from October 29 to November 26 in the 
following counties: Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, Lycoming, 
McKean, Potter, Sullivan, Tioga, Union, Warren—also in those parts of Bradford, Columbia, 
Luzerne, Montour, Northumberland, and Wyoming Counties north and west of the North 
Branch of the Susquehanna River. 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not 
more than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each 
succeeding day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, 
regardless of where held, stored or found in possession. 

DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill 
more than one deer during the three 1960 seasons, whether hunting individually or with 
a@ camp or hunting party. An Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow Season, 
issued only by County Treasurers at a fee of $2.15, and the Department of Revenue, 
Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are issued ONLY by County 
Treasurers at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the county for which issued. Farm oc- 
cupants may hunt for deer during the Archery Season, as well as the Antlerless Deer 
Season, without a license on lands resided upon, or those immediately adjacent with the 
written consent of the owner or lessee. Under the law, no application for an Antlerless 
Deer License shall be approved, or license issued, to a nonresident prior to November 17, 
or after December 16, 1960. 

BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of 
any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either 
thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without 
disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold 
or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in 
District or County where trapped. 

TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first 
day of open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock Noon on 
last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 





